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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


The only surviving ex-President, now 
that General Harrison’s place has been so sud- 
denly and sadly made vacant, is Mr. Cleveland. 


It is noteworthy that few of the Presidents | 


during the last half century have long outlived 
their terms of office, one reason being, doubtless, 
that conscientious men treat very seriously, and 
are permanently affected by, the responsibilities 
and duties imposed by the position. General 
Harrison, whose portrait appears on the front 
cover, was only sixty-seven years old, having 
been born at North Bend, Ohio, in 1833. Previous 
to his elevation to the presidency, in 1889, much 
was made of the interesting fact that he was a 
grandson of President William Henry Harrison. 
But no one ever overlooked the equally obvious 
truth that, on his own merits, General Harrison 
had won high rank as lawyer, soldier and 
statesman. 


A ‘ detestation party ” was recently given 
by the young people of a Worcester church, each 
person attending being expected to wear ‘“‘the 
thing that he or she detested most.”” But “thing” 
is a very indefinite word. Suppose it chanced to 
be a boarding-house, or somebody’s grocery, or 
even an old-fashioned piano? If they were 
literal and honest about it, it is to be feared that 
some of the party-goers bore heavy burdens. 

Yale has had the mumps, to a limited 
extent. Ona day in the middle of March there 
were twenty-five cases in the student body, the 
peculiar irony of fate being shown by the fact 
that one of the victims was a member of the 
debating team. Yale athletes were also included 
among the crippled twenty-five. But these are 
entitled to less sympathy, since the only type of 
athlete that does business principally with the 
jaw is the professional prize-fighter. 

A nonagenarian who died in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, recently was characterized at his 
funeral as “the man who built Lewiston, Maine.” 
It was said that he located and made the canal and 
the locks, planned a number of streets and laid out 
the common, constructed six mills and a hotel, 
and helped to start the first national bank. We 
cannot vouch for all these details; yet in its 
volume and variety the list is singularly repre- 
sentative of the achievements of our modern 


captains of industry. How many waste places | {p, 


such men have transformed into prosperous cities ! 

According to tradition, there was once a 
man who was pulled through a knot-hole, and in 
Brunswick, Maine, there is now a paper-mill 
employee who thinks he knows just how that 
man felt. While at work on a machine, the 
Maine man slipped, fell in, and was carried 
through the “dry rolls,” the space between the 
tiers of rolls being only about eight inches! 
The amazing part of the story is that when the 
machine got through with him and dropped him 
on the floor he had no broken bones, but for two 
or three days he was the lamest and sorest man 
in the sixteen counties. 

Boston has wolves, also, although it is 
probable the Vice-President would never think 
of taking the city in one of his hunting trips. A 
year ago a policeman shot one within the city 
limits, and the other day he killed another, gray 
wolves both, and both well-fed and courageous. 
But it is proper to explain that they were found 
in Franklin Park, a tract of several hundred 
acres containing a large number of trees. The 
wolves escaped from a vessel lying at one of the 
wharves a year or more ago, and sure instinct 
seems to have led them to the place where they 
would have the best chance for life. 

The builders in a Connecticut town, which it 
isas well, perhaps, not to name, have been raising 
a rumpus in the local paperS because, they allege, 
they “had no chance” to bid on contracts for a 
new public library. To this the building com- 
mittee has tartly replied that if they did not bid 
it was their own fault. Even before designs 
were called for, when it was first announced that 
a library was to be erected, the authorities had 
letters from builders in many other places, and 
long before the designs were acted upon there 
was “a deluge of letters from all over the United 
States,” asking information and the privilege to 
submit bids. In other words, these outsiders 
went after the business and the best man secured 
it, while the local men, relying on “‘local pride,”’ 
it may be, were waiting for the plum to fall into 
their laps. The moral of the incident is easily 
apparent, and it will bear extensive application. 

The world is poorer and heaven richer for 
the deaths of two aged ministers, who were as 
well known in this region, perhaps, as any of 
their contemporaries—Rev. Mark Trafton, who 
was born in Bangor ninety years ago, and Rev. 
Elijah Kellogg, a native Portlander, who had 


| entering the Methodist ministry, and served the 
| prominent churches of his denomination until he 
| had finally seemed to become a sort of unordained 
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nearly reached the age of eighty-eight. Doctor 
Trafton removed to Massachusetts soon after 


bishop. An interesting incident in his career 
was his election to Congress in 1854, where for 


two years he advocated current measures of | - 


| reform in a “strenuous”’ fashion that would have 
won bitter enemies for a less lovable man. But 


| no enmity could long survive in the presence of 


| one who, although he hated every suggestion of 
| sin, had a heart large enough to take in every 
| sinner. 
Mr. Kellogg, a Bowdoin graduate, is best 
|known as the author of “Spartacus to the 
| Gladiators,” and of books that have been the 
| delight of two generations of American boys, 
| but that repute should not obscure his important 
}and useful work as a Congregational minister. 
| His father founded a church in Portland, 
while he for eleven years was the pastor of a 
| mariners’ church in Boston—for he, like Father 
Taylor, had been a sailor in his youth, and the 
men of the sea were always dear to him. s’roba- 
bly that fact dictated his choice of the pastorate 
in which he grew old, a church at Harpswell, 
Maine, at the head of Casco Bay. He preached 
there thirty-five years. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN RAIN. 


In a description of the veld and its people, 
Julian Ralph, who was a looker-on during the 
Boer War, says in “An American with Lord 
Roberts” that the most extraordinary character- 
istic of the country is its weather. There are 
remarkable variations of heat and cold, wet and 
dry. It is unbearably hot all day, chilly half an 
hour after sunset, and colder and colder as the 
earth throws off its heat. By two o’clock in the 
morning you need all the blankets and furs you 
can live under, as at two o’clock in the afternoon 
you would throw off your skin if you could. 


Nature’s manner of making rain is here a very 
difficult and —— operation. She does 
not float a few k bags of water overhead, 
according to her usual method, and then empty 
them on the earth. No; she begins by raisi 
the dust in a peculiarly outrageous form. Sud- 
denly a little cockscrew-shaped column begins 
whirling in front of you. It whirls and grows, 
and grows and whirls, until it is as big as a tent. 
and ewgey Bye the same shape, except that 
the point at the top may reach straight up in a 
brown , sixty or eighty feet high. 

It whirls and grows, and grows and whirls, 
until it is half an acre in size, and ins to pick 
up big planks, and men’s coats and hats, and 
heavy waterproof wagon -covers, and to fling 
them round in its outermost circle. 

At last, when it is full-grown, it turns right 
about and makes for the camp. Everybody 
except the sentries rushes for shelter, only to 
find that shelter from such a demon is unavailing. 
The dust squeezes under tents, into windows, 
h crannies and cracks, between the doors 
and their frames. It sifts through outer clothes 
and underclothes, and paints every man’s skin 
khaki-colored. It forces its way under the lids 
of the cooking-pots, aye, and drives its way into 
the watch in your et and clogs its wheels. 

In five minutes it has gone, and then we have 
an hour of dust-storm, which is same thing, 
— that it drives straight ahead and does not 
whirl. 

Then crash comes the thunder, and almost at 
the same instant a lightning flash which seems 
to singe the eyeballs. The heavens open and 
the rain pours down in torrents, with more 
thunder and lightning to punctuate the showers. 
The rivers are in flood. Whenever we saw the 
shallow stream, the Modder, suddenly choking 
with liquefied mud, rushing along at twelve miles 
an hour and playing havoc with ferries and 

mtoons, we knew that somewhere in the Free 
State there had been a deluge. 
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BAD ROADS. 


Mr. Prichard found little to admire in Haiti, 
and much to criticize. Travel was attended 
with innumerable difficulties. There were but 
three hotels in the republic, and the roads were 
indescribably bad. In “Where Black Rules 
White’”’ he gives a description of one of the 
principal highways. 

That road! How shall I bring it before you? 
Takea farm a thunder-storm, a horse-pond 
a fat plowed field, mix them thoroughly, s 
= see unwholesome green scum, an 

ve it. 

The vagaries of the road irritated one. Across 
the level plain it took you meandering half a mile 
out of your way for every three-q you 
went forward. Here and there you came upon 
a pool of the consistency of porridge. To my 
middle I was sopped in mud. Up to the waist 
I was a mud-lark; above that I was — in 
_— on my yellow khaki like an Ethiopian 


y guide, Petit Col by name, on hearing that 
I was an Englishman, christened me John. 
“This way, John,” he would say, and “John” 
followed meekly for a time, until he discovered 
that Petit Col was as innocent as himself of the 
geography of the quagmires. Then John led. 
hrough morasses, into sloughs, wading rivers 
of mud, you entered into the spirit of it after a | 
time. ‘The muddier the merrier.” As long as 
I did not fall bodily into a hole I ceased to care 
what happened. Yet the first splash which 
inted me black from ear to mouth charged my 

a. The sky was cloudless, and the sun- 
| light, scalding yellow on the road, made the 
black surface of the slime dance and steam. 

Much in the same manner we were still toiling | 
on when sunset found us. But at last we) 
reached Millot, the half-way house where we 
were to spend the night. It was a poor little 
village of a hundred or more mud huts, but it 
was a change, even if questionable as to comfort 
and cleanliness, a rest from that terrible road. 


you 
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FROM PARLOR TO BARN. 
Ky using» LACTO-NAPTHOL 
For Household, Kennel and Stable. 
Cleansing, purifying, healing. 25c. bottle makes 12 gals. fluid. 





Made for Wood or Metal Bedsteads. 
It is all that its trade-mark name implies for 
sleep and rest. Order one of your dealer for 
MONEY BACK IF DESIRED. 
Have never been asked to refund. Look for brass 
ieee pe ny on bed. Take no substitute. 


Illustrated klet free. Address Dept. A, 
FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO., UTICA, N. Y. 


Grape Nutrition. 


The Nutritive Qualities of Concord Grapes 
are Well Known. 














There is a large amount of nutriment contained in 
fresh, full-ripe Concord Grapes. The natural grape 
sugar and the delicate acid of the grape form an 
almost perfect dietary, while the proportions of each 
give the juice of the grape an unequaled flavor which 
is neither too sweet nor too sour. 

Welch’s Grape Juice is the simple, unfermented 
juice of selected full-ripe Concord Grapes, pressed on 
the spot where grown. A pressure of eighty tons 
extracts all that is of value in the grape, the fibrous 
parts and the seeds being eliminated—the stems are 
removed before pressing. 

Within one hour after the skin is broken the juice is 
bottled in hermetically sealed glass bottles. There is 
no time for any change to take place. 

Welch’s Grape Juice embodies all the healthfulness 
and deliciousness of the Concord Grape. Well has it 
been called “‘Nature’s finest food and drink.” It is 
not a stimulant; it isa tonic food which builds up the 
blood, feeds the tissues and imparts tone to the whole 
body. Try it on the table. 


Send 10 cents to 


THE WELCH GRAPE JUICE CO., Westfield, N.Y., 
For a Sample Bottle and Booklet. 
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A CORSET 


That Cannot Break 
at the Waist Line. 
Disconnected 
in front, with 
Elastic Gore 
at sides. 
Where the CRESCO 
is not kept by deal- 
be 


ers it wi sent, 
post-paid, for 


$14.00. 


Drab or White, Long, 
Short or Medium 
Length. 
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FOREIGN TOURS. 


Seven parties leaving April to August. 
Conducted by university graduates. Mod- 
erate prices. Our tours have many special 
and valuable features. 

llustrated Pamphlet Now Ready. 


DUNNING & SAWYER, ,gongregssional 




















The Servant 
Problem. 


A Richmond Range is an excellent 
servant. 

It is always willing to work and it is 
capable, too. 

It is a beautiful baker — doing just what 
you tell it to—just as you regulate it. 

It doesn’t waste fuel—it gets all the 
heat there is in the coal. 

It is neat and clean— its ventilated oven 
does away with the obnoxious odors, gas 
and steam. 

It is a long-lived, healthy servant, never 
needing a rest or vacation. 

You ought to keep such a servant as the 
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RANGE. 





Catalogue Free. 
The Richmond Stove Co., 


Norwich, Conn. 














old. 


hard! 





N old man was refused insurance by a 

Company because he was 94 years 
“What of that?” he cried. 
“Look at your statistics! Fewer persons die 
at 94 than at any other age.” You see he 
was right but not reasonable! 
right when you say you can get along with- 
out Chase & Sanborn’s Seal Brand Coffee. 
But is it reasonable not to give this famous 
coffee a single trialP A wagon, you know, 
can get along without grease—but it goes 


So you are 





In 1-lb. and 2-Ib. Tin Cans 
(air-tight). 

Other high grades in richly 
colored parchment bags (mois- 
ture-proof). 
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of course—that sharp, 

anguish-stricken voice 
which, after the moment of 
stupefied silence following 
Miss Simpson’s announce- 
ment, rang through the 
schoolroom. Letitia had 
risen from her seat and 
stood clutching the lid of 
her desk—a tall, overgrown 
girl, whose flaming plaid 
frock, searlet ribbons, 
flushed cheeks and gingery 
eurls fairly dazzled the eye with discordant 
tones of red. 

Letitia’s eyes, too, had a hint of garnet in 
their bright hazel; they were wide, alert eyes, 
and the pain and bewilderment and appeal in 
their shining depths made them look like points 
of flame in her large, appalled face, as she 
stared piteously toward the teacher’s desk, 
erying: 

“Miss Lily! O Miss Lily! Say it isn’t so! 
Say you didn’t mean it—say it! say it!’”’ 

There was a subtle undertone of authority 
in Letitia’s piercing accents; a commanding, 
imperious spirit pervaded her appeal. The 
glow and vigor of her personality seemed to 
leave the little Mexican and miners’ children 
about her pale and apathetic by comparison ; 
just as her gorgeously toned garments made 
their faded jeans and butternuts appear of a 
uniform dust-color. 

It seemed quite natural, therefore, that 
although every one else was sobbing in a 
mild fashion of regret, Letitia should be the 
one to make the general grief articulate, to 
instil force into it, and, incidentally, to make 
Miss Lily Simpson’s situation one of great 
embarrassment. 

Miss Lily’s round young face began to be 
reddened with blushes; in spite of herself she 
felt an apologetic expression stealing over her 
features as she regarded Letitia, who, besides 
being the most devoted of her pupils, had 
additional claims to distinction in being the 
mine-boss’s daughter. 

These claims the pretty teacher had always 
recognized; what she did not in the least 
suspect was that she was quite as completely 
dominated by her big, warm - hearted, hot- 
tempered pupil as was the mine-boss himself 
or the smallest of the Baca or Gonzales niios | seeing that most of the community here spoke 
in the lowest class. | only Spanish. I said considerable, but it seems 

“Dear Letitia,”” she began, soothingly, “do this Sefiora Villejos is high up in the require- 
control yourself !’’ ments,—she’s a widow woman from Raton,— 

“*You did mean it, then?” interposed Letitia, | and they’d given their word.” 
wildly. “That you’re going away—that you; Mrs. Duncan, a large, soft, amiable woman, 
won’t teach us next year? Miss Lily,—” she looked at Letitia to see how her daughter was 
paused, shaken by a sudden conviction,—‘‘Miss | receiving the news. Letitia wore an indifferent 
Lily, tell me one thing. Are you going to get | air, and her mother, being of an optimistic 
—married?”” And seeing that Miss Simpson’s | mind, construed this favorably. 
eyes drooped guiltily, Letitia drew a sharp; “That’s right, Letty,” she said. “I’m glad 
breath. “It’s Steve Byers!’”’ she said, in a| you don’t take exception to the lady being 
Stern voice. ‘I’ve seen him walking with you | Mexican. I had no idy that any of ’em spoke 
—and I never suspected! I trusted you, Miss | English, let alone knowing how to do sums. 
Lily! And now you’re going to leave us—and | None of the Mexican women up the creek 
go to live down the Apishapa on his ranch— | knows a word you can understand, though 
and you—like him— better than—us! Oh! | most of ’em are real good kind of souls. You 
oh!” She burst into tears. | must encourage this Sefiora Villejos all you 

“You'll love your new teacher as much as/ can. Likely she’ll be pleased with any little 
you’ve loved me, Letitia,’ said Miss Simpson, | attention, we being a leading family.” 
coming down from her desk to smooth Letitia’s | ‘‘Of course she won’t be Miss Lily Simpson,” 
rough, red locks. | sputtered the mine-boss, emerging from a great 

“Never!” said Letitia. “I never want to | basin of water and groping for the roller towel, 
get attached to any one again as long as I live!’’ | “‘but you can’t expect such luck twice.’ 

Miss Simpson sighed softly. She could see| When the children of the town trooped into 
the windmill of Steve Byers’s “homestead” | school on the opening day, they found the new 
winking cheerfully at her above the green | teacher, indeed, altogether unlike the departed 
alfalfa fields eastward of the arid Colorado| Miss Lily. She was thin and dark, with a 
coul-camp, and perhaps the sight assuaged her | long, sad countenance; her mournful eyes had 
pain at Letitia’s bitter retort. in them the wistful pathos of a vanquished 

“I hope they’ll get some one the children will | race; her attire was limp and black. Decidedly 
take to,” pondered Miss Simpson. She was | she presented a complete antithesis to the 
dimly aware of pitying her successor in case | bloom, the dimples, the smiles, the blond curls, 
the children—specifically Letitia—did not take | the pink and blue frillings and puffings and 
to her. | dainty trifles which had made up the delightful 


| T was Letitia Duncan’s, 








‘* THE SENORA SMILED GENTLY AS 





“I understand they’ve engaged a Mexican | personality of her predecessor. Nor was the | 
lady for next term,” said the mine-boss, coming | sefiora’s manner reassuring to those who | 


home one evening with his mine lamp burning | recalled Miss Simpson’s caressing air. 

blue in his eap, and giving a lurid glow to his| “You make too much noise in entering,” she 

cco !-grimed features. | said, by way of greeting. ‘‘I desire you all to 
“I told the school board I didn’t think it’d | go out again. When I ring the bell we shall 

do. I told ’em ‘America for Americans’ was | see how quietly each takes his or her seat.” 

My motto; but they said they thought they| The children stared; they began to file out 

ought to hire some one that spoke ‘both idioms,’ | with sufficient docility. Letitia Duncan, how- 
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ever, stood quite still with lowering brows. | her some; she was always just so high-spirited. 
The new teacher seemed neither spiritless | Being the only child we’ve got, maybe we’d 
nor lacking in foree. She spoke with a ought to have raised her different, but —’’ 
quiet air of authority; she did not seem; ‘I never wanted her one bit different to 
in the least dismayed even when Letitia, | what she is!’’ interposed the mine-boss, lustily. 

| “I won’t have her spirit broken! I want her 
to have pride! I won’t have her kept in over 
hours—ruining her health !” 

“She ain’t so awful robust, neither, for all 
her red cheeks,”’ agreed his wife. “1I’da cousin 
die of a decline that was as hearty-looking a 
girl as you’d wish to see.” 

“I'll see this Sefiora Villejos myself!” 
declared Duncan, ominously. “Just wait till 
to-morrow !’” 

Upon the following day, observing the teacher 
on her way to school, he did indeed approach 
her, with a face adjusted to purposes of digni- 
fied austerity. 

“T guess you’ve heard of me, ma’am,” he 
remarked, by way of introduction. “I’ve charge 
of the mines here.”” The sefiora bowed calmly, 
and the quiet gaze of her sad eyes did not add 
to the mine-boss’s composure. ‘‘ Letitia Duncan 
is my daughter,” he went on. ‘‘She’s always 
been considered a good scholar; Miss Simpson 
never could say enough about her—conduct 
and lessons always ’way up. And—well—what 
I started to say is this: Letitia’s easy to 
manage; you can lead her with a thread, but 
she can’t be driven. No’m. She comes natural 
by her spirit, and what I started to say is this: 
that keeping her after hours—why, that ain’t 
the way to handle her at all! It won’t do!” 

The Mexican teacher was surveying him 
with an air of considerate attention. “You 
would rather I should use some other system 

of correction ?”’ she asked. 

The mine-boss scowled at this. He 
did not like to admit the possibility of 
Letitia’s requiring correction. 

“You know,” went on the other in 
her grave voice, ‘‘Letitia’s tendency 
to be rude and overbearing is not easy 
of control. She is very wilful. If 
you will suggest some discipline other 
than —”’ 

“No’m!” interrupted the mine- 
boss. ‘“‘I don’t want any discipline 
practised on my girl! 1 don’t say she 

é mayn’t have faults, but if she has, it 
isn’t for any stranger to take ’em in 
hand! It’s for parents to correct their 
children, and I prefer to correct my 
own child myself!” 

The sefiora bowed. It may be that 
these time-honored sentiments had 
fallen often before on her ear; she 
said nothing, however, as she passed 

setting her lips together, sat down resolutely, | on. The mine-boss, going also on his way, 
lifting a rebellious pair of eyes. felt that although he had borne himself well in 
“You probably did not understand me,” | this encounter, he was in some way departing 
said Sefiora Villejos, beginning to arrange | with tattered colors. He did not admit to 
some pens in an interested fashion, and without | himself the truth of the sefiora’s charges; but 
paying Letitia’s action the tribute of much | for the first time in his life he had a dim 
concern. ‘‘Please to accompany the others.” | notion that, to a person who was not Letitia’s 
Letitia sat sullenly in her seat. ‘‘I didn’t | father, some of Letitia’s traits, although 
make any noise,” she said, doggedly. springing from a warm heart and a fine spirit, 
“But you will obey me,” said the other, | might be susceptible of various interpretations. 
calmly. As Letitia sat still the more obdu- Being, therefore, not sustained by any 
rately, she added, ‘“‘Remain after school.” | unconquerable hope of having quite defeated 
That evening, when the mine-boss came home | the sefiora with his logic, the mine-boss said 
to supper, he entered upon a highly disturbing | nothing of the matter to Letitia, who, as days 
scene. Before the low fire of pifon sticks his | passed, maintained her school life in an attitude 
wife sat rocking herself excitedly, and attempt- | of proud defiance. As she had been proud, 
ing to soothe the great girl who knelt beside |under Miss Simpson’s rule, of leading her 
her with buried face and disheveled locks. classes, of being considered “‘smart,’’ so now, 
“There, now,” crooned Mrs. Duncan, patting | by a reactionary impulse, she gladly sacrificed 
Letitia’s heaving shoulders, “mother knows | her standing to the spirit of revolt. It seemed 
how you feel! Here’s father come, too. He’ll | to her that she could manifest very little intelli- 
make it all right.’ | gence or interest in her studies without showing 
“If some one’ll tell me what’s wrong.” la servile approbation of Sefiora V illejos’s 
“It’s the new teacher, pa,”’ explained Letitia’s | method of instruction. 
mother, shaking her head. “She’s been and| She feigned, therefore, great obtuseness; she 
kept Letty in after school —’’ liked to say, “I don’t understand what you 
“Two hours, pa!” burst in his daughter, | mean;” and when she achieved at the end of 
rushing upon the details of her story, while the | the month a report which nominated her 
others gave ear with numerous expressions of | position as lowest in the class to which she 
sympathetic interest. ‘‘And she set me sums | belonged, Letitia cherished the document as a 
to do,’”’ concluded Letitia, “like I was a child! | testimony of her loyalty to principle. As she 
Oh, I can’t stand it! I can’t!” came tardily home from school day after day, 
“You see, pa,’’ explained Mrs. Duncan, | Letitia’s sentiment of martyrdom constantly 
| “Letitia didn’t mind being told to stay in. She | grew; she hoped that she was becoming pale 
| thought Sefiora Villejos was aiming to reason | and thin; she thought of death in the safe, 
with her, and talk it all over and appeal to her | remote way which belongs to bounding pulses. 
better nature and such like. She thought the | And having, in fancy, beheld herself far gone 
| sefiora’d kind of apologize for asking her to| in a romantic decline, she pleasantly reviewed 
remain, and say she did it so’s to get a chance | the remorse with which Sefiora V illejos should 
to know her better and come to a friendly | finally recognize how fine a quality of soul 
understanding. When the sefiora never argued | belonged to the girl whom she had treated 


SHE TOUCHED LETITIA’S ROUGH, RED LOCKS.’’ 


| at all, or said how she was grieved or anything, | exactly like any of her ordinary pupils. 


but just set her sums to work—why, the child’s| Letitia’s superabundant bloom, under the 
pride was hurt. I don’t know but I feel for! corrosion of her unwholesome imusings, did, 
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finally, begin a little to yield; whereupon her | could speak, a man’s tread sounded in the 
observant mother immediately took alarm. passage, the door was roughly opened, and on 

“She looks real peaky,” said she to her hus- | the threshold the mine-boss appeared, with a red 
band, “and hardly eats a thing! And my cousin} and questioning face. His first glance caught 
Laury that went off in a decline, she began just | Letitia’s agitated countenance, and he instantly 
| surmised persecutions unspeakable. His girl 

The mine-boss turned pale at this intelligence. was undoubtedly being “put upon” again! And 
“Is the sefiora still pickin’ on Letty?” he| the mine-boss, thus convinced, recalled with a 
demanded. “Hey? She is, hey! All right. I | feeling of self-vindication his interference with 
guess I’ll see what influence I got with the | the official consciences of the school board. 
school trustees. 1 guess my wishes go for some-| “ Letitia,” he thundered, “ you come right 
thing—the mayor of the town and all! I’llround|home! This thing’s gone on long enough ! 
‘em up to-night and make my talk !”” | Sefiora Villejos, 1 never expected to see any 

The next day, as Letitia dawdled ostenta-| person treat my girl like this—the best and 
tiously over her breakfast, her father came up | brightest girl ever —” 
from the slope of the mines and put a triumphant | 
head in at the door. “don’t, oh, don’t say another word! I’m a 

“] guess you won’t have much more trouble, | wicked, hateful thing—that’s what I am! I’ve 
Letty,” he glowed. “I seen ’em! 1 just said | misrepresented things to you! I’ve borne false 
that Sefiora Villejos wasn’t giving satisfaction. witness! Yes,1 have! The sefiora’s never done 
I told ’em I demanded a change to be made at | half to me that she’d ought to. She’d ought to 
holiday time. ‘They gave in when they saw how | have beaten me with a stick—yes, beaten me— 
I felt. So she’ll be leaving here in a short time, for the way I’ve acted! Oh goodness! O Sefiora 
Letty. Cheer up, daughter! I guess you’ll cme} Villejos! That little Rosario! She’ll never 
out all right as long as you got a father to see to | know me, or the little ’dobe house! And I could 
it !”” have given her my wax doll;—ma’s got it laid 

Letitia, as she entered the schoolroom that day, | away,—and I know a real quiet little burro she 
glanced rather guiltily at the sefiora to see if her could have had to ride on. He never bucks 
face evinced any knowledge of her impending | when you hold his nose, and I would have been 
fate. To the girl’s surprise, that sad, dark | glad to hold his nose by the hour! But it can’t 
countenance wore an unusual glow; the sefiora | be!—oh! oh!” 
actually looked happy. Once or twice she put| By this time the mine-boss and Sefiora V illejos 
up the lid of her desk for a moment, as if to look | were regarding each other in sympathetic 
at something in its shelter, and when she emerged | bewilderment. 
thence, her features wore a sunny radiance.| ‘My child,” said the teacher, “we do not 
Letitia was so puzzled at this as for once to} understand.” 
blunder very honestly in her lessons. Being, as| Letitia’s streaming face shone in the growing 
usual, “kept in,” the girl had further opportuni- | dusk as she lifted it. 
ties for witnessing the Mexican teacher’s curious| “I did it,’’ she said, solemnly. 
air of joyousness ; and the sefiora, finally catching 
Letitia’s eyes fixed on her in open wonder, broke 
into a little laugh. 

“You wonder what is the matter with me?’ 
she smiled. 

“Yes’m,” admitted Letitia in a sort of gasp, 
and frowning a little in her design of maintaining 
a chill reserve. The sefiora still regarded her 
beamingly. 

“T shall tell you!” she said. ‘‘I have a little 
girl of six years,—my Rosario, a blessed child,— 
who has been all these weeks with some of my 
kinfolks in Raton. 1 could not bring her with | 
me from New Mexico—not just at first—because | 
there were many things to settle first. 1 had) 
debts to pay, debts from—well, from my hus-| ‘What is it?” I asked. 
band’s long illness and death. But now l have| “1 want you to take one of the horses and 
rented me a little house, the little ’dobe across the | the light wagon and go to eight or ten places 
arroyo by the bridge, and soon! soon! my little | and collect a lot of eggs that have been promised 
Rosario is to come tome! Only this morning I | to the ladies of our church for the egg festival 
have a letter from my cousin who is taking care | in the village.” 
of her for me, and enclosing a new picture,a| It was the Saturday before Easter. The 
little tintype picture of my darling! Think, | egg festival had been planned for the purpose 
then, Letitia, if it is any wonder that I am/| of raising funds to buy a new organ, and was 
running over with joy! Look! Is she not | to be held in the vestry of the church on this 
sweet—my Rosario?” _ | evening. Eggs were to be served in every con- 

Letitia took the poor little picture from the | ceivable way. Some were to be colored and 
other’s excited hand. She gazed at it in a half-| sold, and some sold as nice fresh eggs for home 
bewildered way, and as she did so a strange | consumption. 
feeling stole upon her—a sense of pain, of} As I enjoyed the prospect of driving around 
compassion, of rising tenderness. The picture the country that balmy spring morning, I made 
represented a very little girl, not, indeed, so very haste to hitch one of our horses to the wagon. 
unlike other little Mexican girls in dress or, While doing this I heard some one call out, 
feature, yet having upon the small, pale, rapt | “Hello, Jerry! Goin’ some place?” 
face a look which touched the heart curiously—| 1 looked round and saw Luke Hopkins star- 
the unspeakable pathos of shut, unseeing eyes. | ing over the barn-yard fence. 

Letitia caught her breath as she glanced| “Yes, I am,” I replied. 
toward Rosario’s mother. The sefiora nodded| “To the village?’ 
slowly. “Yes, after 1 have gone to a dozen other 

“Yes,”” she whispered, “she is blind, my places first. Don’t you want to go with me?” 
Rosario—but such a happy, happy little child! | “Don’t care if I do. I came over to see if 
She is overjoyed at the idea of coming to be with | you’d go rabbit-hunting with me, but you’ve 
me once more. Here is a little printed letter she | something better on hand, and I have to go to 
has sent me,—look how she spells,—but I forget ; | the village some time to-day, anyhow.” 
you do not know Spanish, Letitia. She is so| Luke, who was about my own age, lived on 
pleased to think of the ’dobe house—I have told | the farm next to ours, and he and I spent most 
her there are cottonwoods in the yard. Oh, I | of our spare time together. He said, as we 
have written her about everything! about you, | drove out of the barn- yard: “We ought to 
too, Letitia !’’—here the sefiora laughed gaily— | have some fun before we get home. Where 
“about what curly hair you have and how you | are you going first?” 
keep me in after school every day of the week!| “Over to Susan Dorr’s.” 

And she is so interested in everything, the little) ‘You don’t mean to say that old Susan 
thing, so light-hearted, though she never sees Dorr is going to give you any eggs?” 

even a ray of the sun! You will love her, | 
Letitia!” The sefiora turned quickly, with a | 
sudden break in her voice. | money, ever was known to give away anything,” 

Letitia, listening to all this, was aware of a/ replied Luke. 
numb sense of anguish. She kept staring) Susan was in her dooryard when I drove up 
mechanically at the small, blind face which | to her gate. She came forward to ask me what 
regarded her so gently from the glistening tintype | I wanted. 
in her hand; and as she did so, she began! “My mother told me to call here for some eggs 
definitely to feel such a self-loathing as one might | you were going to give for the egg festival,” I 
have who has wilfully hurt a lamb or a dove | said. 
or other helpless, innocent thing. For Letitia; ‘Well, I dunnoas I ean spare any, after all,” 
realized that it was she who had made impossible | said Susan. “My hens ain’t been layin’ as I 
the sefiora’s dreams of happiness; that it was | had a right to expect they would at this time of 
her own wayward hand which had shut forever | the year, an’ eggs are fetchin’ a cent a dozen 
against poor little Rosario the door of the adobe | more than usual just now. Howsomever, as I 
house by the bridge. 

Letitia was not given to the habit of morbid a few, anyhow. You wait here, an’ I’ll go an’ 
introspection, but now, suddenly, as if for the | fetch ’em out.” 
first time, she saw herself; and the sight was| She returned presently with three very 
hateful. Her pride was merest hurt vanity; | and not very fresh-looking eggs. 
her fine spirit, bad temper; her loyalty to Miss | 
ne memory, simply the mask of mean well as any for cookin’,” she said, as she handed 
prejudice. 

Letitia gave a painful, tearless sob. 
she said, hoarsely. “O Sefiora Villejos, if you | open.” 
knew—what I have done! If you knew!” Luke took the eggs with a grin on his face, 
The other looked with wonder; before she and as we drove on, he said, in an undertone, 


so!?? 


“I made pa go 


BY J. 





“7 ERRY,” my mother said to me at break- 
fast, “1 want you to do something for 


small 
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“Father,” cried Letitia, in an agony of shame, | 
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said that I would, I reckon I must let you have | Downs, 


them to me. “One of you had better hold the | the other side of the town. 
“Oh!” | cracked egg in your hand so it won’t crack clear | 
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to the schoo! trustees and get you sent away from egg-packing factory in Dover and get a . , 


here. They did what he said.” | price for them,” I told him. 

The mine-boss moved uneasily. “You didn’t! We were within a mile of the church whe: 

|make me. do it, Letty,” he remonstrated. “1 | met a number of the village boys on their w: 

| ain’t so easily influenced. 1’m a very hard man | the woods to hunt rabbits. As we passed t! 

to move.” one of them said, mockingly: “Hello, cou 
“I made you do it!’”’ insisted Letitia. ‘‘You’d | jakes! Going to town to sell your truck 

| never have done anything like that by yourself.””| yeou? Heow much yeou gittin’ fer aigs, | 

And then a sudden light flashed in Letitia’s Pooty cheap, I reckon.” 

| hazel eyes, a sudden conviction flashed from her| At this fancied imitation of an old fa) 

features. “Pa,” she exclaimed, “you can undo Luke’s spitfire temper rose. Imitating the ). 

it! You can go and tell them that your daughter | mocker, he replied: ‘‘Wal, aigs air so bla 

| deceived you about Sefiora Villejos—or 1’ll go| cheap neow that 1 am givin’ them awa 

myself! 1’ll go and kneel to them, sefora! I’ll rewards of merit to perlite little town fellers 

| kneel at their feet —”’ yeou be.” 

“You better leave it to me, Letty,” urged the; With that he reached down into a pail a: 





I made a mistake. They’ll be glad enough to | town boy who had sneered at us. 
have you stay, sefiora. Letty’s a good giti, | The egg hit the boy squarely on the nose, 
| sefora, but she’s got a great deal of imagination, | his mates, instead of resenting Luke’s act, |) 
| and she thought you had something against her, into loud shouts of laughter, which incre: 
and so pa 
But the sefiora was not listening. She stood | chin, and a part of it disappeared below 
looking sadly at Letitia. collar. As he clutched his hat to guard his 
“And you really wanted me away, Letitia?” | a third egg broke in his hair, and he turned 
she said. “Because I saw what was spoiling | fled down the road, amid the shrieks of 
your character, and tried to help you choke out | unsympathetic comrades. 
the weeds so that the good traits could come up| One of them called out as we drove on 
and blossom?” She faltered a little. 
“There’s nothing in me but weeds!” cried | You served him ‘eggsactly’ right!” 
Letitia, sinking down beside the sefiora, and 
hiding her face in the sefiora’s limp, black frock. | Luke to me, ‘and I am perfectly willing to 


“But yes, my child!” she said. “There is, | we saw a rabbit run from some underbrush 
anyway, one pretty, modest flower of generous | enter a hollow log by the roadside. 
feeling—and my Rosario’s little, groping hand| “Let’s twist him out,” said Luke, as he la 
found it.”’ | hand on the reins and stopped the horse. 

“*We’d better go on,”’ I said. 





mine-boss. “‘1’ll explain to them that—well, that | feet, picked up some eggs, and hurled one at je 


| when a second egg crashed under the |» 


| guess he won’t say ‘country jakes’ again si. 


“That’s six eggs I have thrown away,” s:id 


pay 


“Nothing but ugly weeds !’’ | for them, and for six more, if they are needed for 
The sefiora smiled gently as she touched | dogs and boys.” 
Letitia’s rough, red locks. | We were on the outskirts of the town when 


and 


ida 


Luke, however, was bound to get that rabbit, 


and he jumped from the wagon and bega 


two-thirds of his length into the log. 


1 to 


look for a stick with a crotch on the end of it. 
He found one in the woods near by, and began 
to poke away with it in the log. But after a 
number of futile attempts to dislodge the rabbit, 
Luke found that the stick was not long enough 
to reach him from the outside, and he crawled 


Presently he emerged without his hat, say- 

















the stick.” 


said. 

“He don’t need hitching. 
still enough any place.” 

*T guess he will,” I said, and wrapped 
lines around the dashboard. 


dropped upon my knees, peered into the 


Suddenly | heard wheels. Hastily w 


He had fied from a man who 


It had evidently given the 
horse a great shock, foi 


Luke came running from 
side after the horse. 
primitive affair, joined in 
pursuit. 

But old Ned left us all 
hundred yards ahead when 
in the road. 

“Good-by, eggs!’’ gas 
Luke. 
said, panting. 


We hurried on to the cur 
the road and found the gro 


*‘*4 THIRD EGG BROKE IN HIS HAIR.’’ 


| it comes to being saving.”’ running-gear had disappeared. 
As we drove round a bend in the road by | 
| Susan Dorr’s barn, her big yellow dog, a sneak- | horse at a little mill near the village, one 
| ing, cowardly cur, came racing out toward us, | mill-hands having stopped him. ‘The run: 
| barking and snarling. Before I could restrain | gear of the wagon was not badly damage 
| Luke, he stood up in the wagon and “let fly’? | we drove back to where the bed of it lay b 
| with the three eggs Susan had given us. He/ roadside. We were very sober as we | 
always threw with accuracy. The dog turned | homeward with the battered pails and less 
| and fled yelping, with streams of egg dripping | a dozen whole eggs. 
from his head, and we drove on down the road,| ‘I have three dollars that I have been - 
| with Luke laughing immoderately at the animal’s | toward a rifle, and Mr. Prendergast stil! 
| comical appearance. | me seventy-five cents for sawing wood tl 
| Our next call was at the house of jolly Hiram | of the winter,” said Luke. “I will giv 
who had five dozen eggs ready for us; | toward paying for the eggs.” 
| and we did not receive less than three dozen at! “I will have to give the four dollars ! 
| any of the twelve or thirteen houses at which | been nearly six months saving for a sho 
we called before we started for the village. We I said, moodily. 
| received the eggs packed away in boxes and in| There was consternation when I reache: 


“One of ’em is cracked, but it will do just as| pails of sawdust. There were more than fifty ‘and told my mother what had happene 


| dozen of them. Others were to be sent in from) Luke and I received what we deserved. 

| I was sent off to the village to tell the w™ 
“The ladies won’t need half of these eggs. | the church about the runaway. 

There are enough here for an army,” said | It was a relief to find when I reach 

Luke. | Churec: that the man who had been gat! 
“They can send any that are left over to the up the eggs on the other side of the tow! 


‘*There is no place to hitch the horse, 


We journeyed on sadly enough, and foun! 


ing, “‘1’ll have to get a longer stick. You 
come and stand here by the log and see that 
he does not get away while I am looking for 


” 


He will stand 


the 


While Luke searched for another stick | 


log, 


and even thrust in my head and shoulders. 


ith- 


drawing from the log, I saw old Ned 
running away down the road. 


had 


come up behind him on a bicycle, 
a thing which was then almost 
unheard of in our neighborhoul. 


old 
he 


snorted wildly and went racing 
down the road at a terrific speed. 


the 


brush patch, and we ran side by 
The man 
on the wheel, which was a very 


the 


far 


behind. He was more than three 


we 


saw the wagon topple over as 
the horse rounded a sharp curve 


ped 


“There won’t be one left!” | 


ein 
und 


“Mother has her name first on the list,” I said. | “Did you ever hear the like? And she has more | yellow with broken eggs. ‘The bed of the w:zon 
“It is the first time Susan Dorr, for all her | than two hundred hens! She beats time when | lay a little farther on, but old Ned and the 


the 
the 
ng- 
ind 
the 

yve 
an 


ng 
ves 
rst 
hat 


ive 


me 
and 


then 


n of 


the 


ring 


had 
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br nght in such quantities that the festival could | dollars for me. I had to pay it over to the|a day or two, others for the summer; but the | Probably the prevailing opinion at present is 
yrward with enough and to spare for all who | festival fund, and Luke had to contribute his | grand flight, the procession itself, has gone on 


from active business 
with uncertain health and a 
sufficiency of means, are 
much given to “going South 
for the winter.” This is true in Europe and 
America, and the eustom seems likely to grow 
more and more general as wealth becomes 
diffused and travelling is made more and more 
comfortable. Why shiver in New England when 
you can be warm enough and to spare in Cuba, 
Mexico or Florida? Why live month after month 
in stifling, artificially heated rooms when a day or 
two of travel will take you to a place where you 
can put off the weight of winter clothing, lounge 
on open piazzas, stroll upon sea beaches or in 





it eome. But this fact did not save my four | three dollars to the same purse. 


| and on, far overhead, and we have seen nothing 
of it. 

These mere fringes and edges of the show, 
however, are enough to afford the liveliest pleasure 


| that the travellers, flying so high as they do, go 
| by sight — especially of the great landmarks, 
| such as mountain chains, coast lines and river 
| courses—rather than by any special “instinct of 


| direction”’ or possible “sixth sense.’ Scientifie 


ELDERLY people, retired | 








pleasant groves, and, in, short, pass the time 

comfortably? It is possible to imagine that 

sooner or later all our Northern towns will look 

in winter much as our seashore settlements look 

at that season—houses shut and people gone. 
Well, if that day should ever come, men would 

only be doing pretty nearly what some of their 

“inferiors” have been doing from time 

immemorial. What we call the migra- 

tion of birds is a concerted, almost 

universal, movement on their part to 

avoid cold weather and its conse- 


kind of probability, while 
in many individual cases it 
will amount to actual proof. 
One of my nearest neigh- 

bors, for example, had for at least five years the | 
same robin summering in his grounds. It was | 
what is known as a partial albino. Great splashes 
of white marked its back and wings. There was 
no mistaking it for any other bird of its kind. 
In the autumn it disappeared. In the spring it 
came back. How far south it had been there 
was no telling; to Georgia, perhaps; perhaps to 
Florida. But wherever it had been, it knew the 
way home again. It returned, not to Massa- 
chusetts, nor to Norfolk County, nor even to 
Wellesley, but to Mr. S.’s lawn on Washington 
Street. 
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**A Genius for Geography.’’ 


S° I observed one year in a roadside swamp, | 
through which my daily walk often took me, 


to one who watches for them. We need not | men, taught by experience, are more and more 
know the species apart, I said; but it is much disposed to accept simple and natural explana- 
better for us if we do. Then only are we in a/| tions of things, explanations that lie so close at 
way to get now and then a glorious surprise, such | hand as to be in danger of being overlooked, 
as brightens the whole day foraman. Itis worth | instead of going far afield in search of the 
the cost of part of one’s spare time for several | recondite, the complicated and the extraordinary. 
years to be able to call such wayfarers by name,| These two questions, relating one to the origin, 
and to tell the rare ones from the common ; the other to the method, of bird migra- 
to see in your own home woods a brilliant tion, will probably always be open to 
warbler which you have looked for una- debate—matters of opinion rather than 
vailingly in the mountains south and the of settled knowledge; since it is hard 
mountains north. Behold him! Here he to imagine, in the case of either of 
is—the very bird! You know him on the them, any means by which a positive 
instant, and you thank your stars for the sight. | demonstration can be reached. 

Little by little, too, as the years pass, you; Meanwhile the birds, who know nothing of 
come to know when and where to look for the| the mystery we make of their movements, 
different members of the long procession. Before | continue to come and go with the changes of the 
the end of February you are frequenting old | seasons; and little as we may be accustomed to 
apple orchards, on the watch for the first bluebird, | think of it, there is no measuring the interest 
the dearest comer of the year. In early March—/} which their going and coming add to human 
I am taking my dates from my own Massachu- | existence. How different the course of the year 
setts hunting-grounds—the song-sparrows will| would be, not to ornithologists merely, but to 
reach us, a tuneful throng. All the hedgerows | people in general, to all, at least, who love the 
and the swamp edges will be ringing with their | sights and sounds of the natural world, if birds 
melody. And with them will be flocks of robins | did not migrate; if the same birds lived always 
and blackbirds. in the same places; if the bluebird and the 

April will bring its own share of wings: | swallow did not absent themselves in autumn 
swallows, sparrows of sundry kinds, the earliest and return in spring! 
warblers, the first of the thrushes (first and best| As for bird-study, half its charm would be 
—the hermit), and toward the end of the month | gone at once. It is precisely this endless shifting 
our own “brown mocking-bird,” the ecstatic | of the scene, with its numberless opportunities 
thrasher. for novelty and surprise, that makes field orni- 

As for May, every day of it would require a | thology—the systematic observation of birds 
chapter by itself, if the story were really to be out-of-doors—one of the most delightful of 
told, the procession moves so steadily and the| human pursuits; new every season, and the 
ranks are so full: warblers, vireos, the later | more keenly enjoyed the longer it is followed. 
sparrows and finches,—the rose-breast and the 
indigo-bird among them,—the scarlet tanager, | 


quences. Their home is in the north. There | a song-sparrow with a most original voice and | the humming-bird, the cuckoos, the oriole, the | 
they were born and reared. For the north | tune; a song so unusual that I could be morally | bobolink, the wood-thrush and the veery (with | 
country they have an indestructible affection, as | sure of never confounding any other with it. | their northern relatives, that only drop in upon 
the Swiss have for their mountains. But in the | Well, the season passed and the bird disappeared. us by the way), and a host beside. I am not 


winter season the home land is uninhabitable, | Then spring came round again, and behold! my | speaking now of rarities, but of birds that every | 





and in some way,—nobody knows how,—at some | 
time,—nobody knows when,—they fell into the 
practice of going away and returning with the | 
seasons’ change. 
In other words, the autumnal migration is a | 
flight to pleasanter climes, and the vernal | 
m‘gration is nothing more or less than a coming | 
home again. 
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A Joyous Season. 


TH E spring movement, naturally, is the 

joyous one; joyous for those who 
share in it, and for us who watch its 
progress. The autumnal departure is more or 
less a sad business, accomplished in silence. 
The return is full of hope and jollity, attended 
with music. Then every man with a soul in him 
should be awake to what is going on. Not that 
he need be an ornithologist. He need not know a 
warbler from a vireo, or one warbler from another. 
Only let him have a pair of eyes in his head and 
a heart to sympathize with the movements of life 
about him. 

Then, if he remembers that all he sees is only 
the tiniest fraction of what is taking place at 
that moment over all the northern hemisphere, 
he will feel his soul stirred. For in all the 
natural world, as we call it,—as if we ourselves 
were not a part of nature,—there is nothing 
more wonderful to think of than this flight of 
millions on millions of winged creatures back to 
the birthplaces from which, when the clock | 
strikes the hour, nothing but death or absolute | 
disablement can keep them away. 

Think of the thousands of humming-birds, | 
each no bigger than an insect, that were hatched | 
last year and year before last in New England | 
and (Canada. They have been to Central | 
America or Mexico for the winter. Now, in 
April and May, they are streaming back, every 
one to his place. Think of them, I say. Let | 
your iinagination dwell upon them as they make 
the long journey, stopping here and there for rest | 
and food, but anon taking wing again for another | 
stage, till at last, on the day appointed, each 
pair is in its own orchard or grove, ready to 
build «nother nest and rear another brood. 

Ea: in its own grove or orchard, I say, and 
I do not use the words carelessly. We may take 
it as practically certain that when a bird starts 
north yard, say from Central America, it starts 
hot ‘ur the north in general, nor for New 
Englind, nor even for New Hampshire, but for a 
8ivel, spot—a township, at least, and more likely 
4 par’ cular farm or swamp or piece of forest. 

In ordinary circumstances this cannot be 
exact! demonstrated—it would be impossible to 
Sathe, the necessary data; but you have only 
% Wo'ch the course of things with your own 
eyes ior a few years to become well satisfied of 
Metr th. The evidence, one bit added to another, 
— C\cnulative evidence” you may call it if you 
Pleas::—will be sufficient to raise the strongest 








sparrow was back in his old place, singing the | one may see, and see every year. 
same extraordinary, unmistakable ditty. 

These instances are such as happen in the| while, are to be looked for only in spring, and 
experience of all observers. Taken together, | a certain few others only in autumn. In other 
they constitute a body of evidence, fairly words, you will discover for yourself one of the 
amounting to proof, that birds more or less | curious accidents of bird migration: that some 
habitually return year after year to the same | species seem to go and come by different routes. 
spot, wonderful as the fact may seem when the; On my own beat, for example, I seldom fail 


extent of their southward journey is taken into | to see a few—one or two, as a rule—mourning 


A certain few species, you will learn after a | 





NCLE Abram Folger watched with differing 
degrees of interest the struggling rise and 
progress of the brief season of success enjoyed by 
the Three Creeks Academy, and the rapid decline 
of the institution. 

No one at all acquainted with the thrifty 
Friend would think for an instant that his 
interest in the new institution came from a 
desire to promote the cause of education, for he 


account. Surely they must have, as some one has | warblers in the course of the spring movement, | lost no occasion to express his contempt of all 


happily expressed it, “a genius for geography.” | say in late May, or perhaps during the first two 
Better still, they must be subject to very strong or three days of June. I have never seen or 
local attachments. They might say (who doubts | heard of one hereabout in the fall. Connecticut 
it?) with the human poet: 
Iremember, I remember, 
The house where I was born. the middle of September; but I have never seen 
One of the interesting things about bird | or heard of one in the spring. This is, perhaps, | 
migration is that, with the greater part of | the most striking instance of the kind that comes | 
the smaller species, the journey is within my practical knowledge ; and it is all the | 
accomplished at night. The fact, | more striking from the fact that the two species 
surprising as it may seem, is well | are very closely alike in plumage. 
established, but no one need take | 
it for true at second hand. | nothing about. Probably the explanation would | 
A good way to settle the question for yourself look simple enough, once the facts were before | 
is to keep close watch of a city enclosure, say of | us. Here, as everywhere else, to say that a| 
a place like the Public Garden, in Boston. You thing is mysterious is only to say that its causes 
will discover very soon that arrivals—and depar- | are hidden from our view, not that they are of 
tures, as well—take place almost entirely between | necessity—or even probably—peculiarly compli- 
nightfall and morning. Or, if your home is in | cated, or in any way difficult of comprehension, 
the. country, you may stand out-of-doors after in themselves considered. 
dark, at the right season of the year, and listen| Of mysteries in this restricted sense of the 
to the calls of the little travellers as they pass in | term the migration of birds certainly offers no 
the darkness overhead. Or you may perhaps | lack. For one thing, nobody knows, of course, 
be able to visit a lighthouse on a cloudy night— | how and when the practice of migration began. 
when birds fly low—in spring or fall, and Most likely it arose in conriection with 
with good fortune see swarms of birds the tremendous climatic changes to which 
hovering about the light or dashing them- the globe is known to have been sub- 
selves against the glass. After one such jected. 
night fourteen hundred dead birds were 
picked up at the base of the Statue of Liberty, 
in New York Harbor. 

Or, if you have access to a telescope, you may wt FS 4 
watch birds flying across the face of the moon, FR a A ~~: 
and may even determine the identity of some of =~ > 
them. By this means more than one man has _(=>SS~—_X 
made calculations as to the altitude at which the 
birds were flying. Some of them, it is believed, 
travel at a height of three miles. 

For at least four months of every year the | AS the region of convenient food-supply shifted, | 
atmosphere may be said to be full of birds on | birds naturally shifted their quarters with it. | 
favorable nights, all winging their way northward | They moved southward—or northward, if their | 
or southward according to the season. It is a | home was in the southern hemisphere—then, just 
thing to think of. as they do now, because they were obliged to do 

If we could see this aerial host, we might be| so. Birds are no better than men; they must eat 
said to watch the migration. As it is, what we | in order to live. They went back, probably, with 
mostly see is a few of its accidents and accom- the return of spring, out of love for the old place, 
paniments. We go out in the morning. Here, or because, when nesting-time came round, they 
in a roadside hedge, is a bunch of ten or twenty | found themselves uncomfortably crowded in 
white-throated sparrows, or a group of warblers, | their winter quarters. 
made up, most likely, of three or four species.| This practice went on, we may guess, for 
In yonder tree is a flycatcher of some kind that | thousands of years, till the habit became fixed; 
does not live in our neighborhood. Here, in our | and a fixed habit, as we know by our own 
own dooryard, is a chipping sparrow. He, or | experience, is of itself so good a reason for action 
another like him, was here last summer, but | that at last all other reasons are mostly lost 
has been gone since October. Now he is back; sight of. 
he has just come. Another much discussed question has to do 

These we call signs of migration. They are with the means by which the long semiannual 
exactly that: signs of it, accidental details of it. | flight is directed. Creatures that summer in 
These few individuals happen to have dropped | British America and winter in Brazil must have 
out of the procession just here; most of them for a pretty accurate method of laying their course. 








The reason of this state of things I know | 
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The Theory of Migration. 





beyond the business necessities of ‘‘readin’, 
writin’ an’ ’rethmertic.” Nor was Unde 
Abram’s interest due to a desire that his town- 


| warblers, on the other hand, are generally | ship should possess the handsomest building of 
| present rather sparingly in the autumn, say in| its kind in the country. That would be a sin 


little less pardonable than the pride in steeple- 
houses against which he constantly declaimed. 

But there was no doubt of the interest. As 
the school waxed prosperous, a neat Seth Thomas 
clock was bought by the pupils for the great 
room for study and recitation ; and when autumn 
days grew too chilly for fireless walls, another 
general contribution furnished this room and the 
exhibition-room above it with two substantial 
box stoves. Upon these Uncle Abram’s whitey- 
gray eyes dwelt, well-pleased by the capacious 
iron depths that were sure to demand a goodly 
supply of cord-wood when winter came. Uncle 
Abram owned a wood-lot and sold wood. 

The fame of the school increased, and with 
it the number of scholars. The managers felt 
justified in indulging in the purchase of a bell. 
It was considerably larger than a modern farm 
bell, and had a remarkably fine, clear tone. 
Every one was proud of it, and no one tired of 
listening to its sonorous peal when it announced 
the opening of school hours. Housewives set 
their kitchen clocks by it, and the smooth-shaven 
landlord of the Yellow Tavern began to look 
for the stage-coach when he heard the nine 
o’clock bell; but most remarkable of all was the 
rapt attention which Uncle Abram gave to the 
swelling music—he who had all his life borne 
testimony against sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbals. He did his work with cautious 
noiselessness and intent abstraction while his 
music-starved soul drank in the widening ripples 
of sweet sound. 

No one was much surprised, then, when, upon 
the failure and closing of the school and the sale 
of the portable property, Uncle Abram bought 
the bell. He set it upon the gable of his dairy- 
house, and put it to the base use of calling the 
drove of hogs to their trough—a summons to 
which they soon learned to respond with great 
alacrity. 

They throve and waxed in a way most satis- 
factory to their owner, and in the fall, upon 
comparing Boston prices with those offered him 
at home, he concluded that he might turn a 
pretty penny by driving his hogs to the city 
market. 

In the golden October weather he set forth 
with an assistant driver. They took turns in 
driving the sober-minded brown horse which 
drew the lazily rocking Concord wagon, and 
they journeyed leisurely along pleasant roads, 
yellow with sunshine and dappled with the thin 
autumnal shades of wayside maples. 

The precincts of every farmhouse were odorous 
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with the steam of boiling swill, apples, potatoes | yards or the church. This was the poorest refuge | go back on him. He has few enough friends 
and pumpkins, bubbling and seething in great they could have chosen, for thither charged the pigs | here, heaven knows.”’ 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


potash kettles. Toward evening Uncle Abram | in a squealing, crowding column, sure that where | 


would bargain at one of these farmhouses or at | the familiar tones of the bell called them they | leaned back and went on: 


some inn for a night’s lodging, and he would be | 
off again betimes in the morning. 

One Sunday morning dawned so clear and | 
cool that, after some debate with his conscience, | 


forth, never doubting that at noon he should find | 
food and rest for himself and the animals at | 
some hospitable farmhouse. But as the hour 
approached and Abram made his request at 
houses along the road, he found, to his dismay, 
that hospitality was everywhere denied him. 

The hogs became uneasy, hastening their jerky 
jog-trot, uttering querulous squeals of impatient 
hunger, and straying aside in quest of chance 
dropped morsels which, when found, they 
would wrangle savagely over. At one o’clock, | 
as Abram passed through a little hamlet, the | 
people were coming out of their houses and | 
walking to afternoon service in a little church 
that fronted on the village green. The bell | 
began ringing a mellow, sweet-toned peal, 80 | 
much like that of Uncle Abram’s cherished | 
treasure that even his dull ear distinguished the | 
resemblance. | 

The hogs listened a moment with pricked ears | 
till they fixed the source of the familiar sound, | 
and then all started at their swiftest gallop | 
toward the church, squealing vociferously. 

The women and children of the congregation 
fled, shrieking and bawling, to the shelter of front | 








THE M 


VEN my first stroll about | 
j Deep Harbor, Larry | 
ames Howard was down by 
one of the mossy piers, 
repainting his dory, and I fell naturally into talk | 
with him. He seemed unusually reticent for a | 
man under thirty, and he had a shrinking, furtive | 
look that perplexed me. Gradually, however, as | 
we talked he seemed to gain confidence, his | 
manner grew more cordial, his eyes brightened, | 
and I felt when I left him that we were well on 
the road to friendship. | 

But although I was thoroughly taken by the | 
man, as I am by few strangers, I felt, even in 
that first talk, that some shadow lay over him. | 
It may have been the watchful uneasiness in his 
eyes, his stooping gait, his spiritless walk, his 
strange reticence. Whatever it was, I felt that 
Larry Howard,—he had told me his name, smiling | 
queerly,—justly or unjustly, lay under some cloud. | 
His face was not that of an intemperate man, 
nor was there, for all its restless shyness, any | 
suspicion of mean cunning or crafty slyness. I | 
liked the man from the first. 

Inquiries in the little village brought no solu- 
tion to the mystery. “So you like him?” said 
my landlady, significantly. “Well, some think | 
him a very nice fellow.”” I could get her to say 
no more. The postmaster, generally garrulous, 
admitted, with a shrug, that “the young man 
was handy in a boat.”” All gave him credit for 
being a ‘“‘well-meaning, intelligent fellow,”’ but 
behind all their praises I felt an ominous 
reservation. 

Two little incidents strengthened my curiosity. 
The first happened one afternoon as I was 
smoking on the pier. I saw Larry walking 
down to his dory to put out to his schooner, the 
West Wind. Behind him, carrying a heap of | 
fishing-tackle, tramped Job Whiting, his steadfast 
satellite, a boy of fifteen, whom I seldom saw 
playing with the other boys of the town. A | 
number of small boys were sitting on the step of | 
Banniger’s store as they drew near, and one of | 
them raised a mocking song: “Larry Howard 
isa coward! Larry Howard is a coward!” over 
and over again, the others joining in as in a/ 
chorus. 

He started, but did not turn his head. I could 
see his hands clench, but he plodded on in down- 
cast silence. Only Job, following in his footsteps, | 
picked up a stone threateningly, as one does | 
when a dog barks; and the singing stopped. 

The next day I was crossing the little bridge | 





| heard !’” 


would find the brimming trough of swill. They 


ruthlessly jostled women and children, while | one. This Larry Howard wasn’t always as he 


the male congregation tried to repel them with 


kicks and shouts. Meanwhile Uncle Abram, | 
he determined to continue his journey, contrary | racing the old horse back and forth, slashed the | was one of our solid men, and his mother—well, 
to his usual Sunday practice. So when the air with his whip, shouting, “Hooee! hooee!” | she refused me twice before she took the squire. 
hogs had finished a generous feed of corn, he set | and his assistant called persuasively at the top | His father wanted the boy to study law, but 
| Larry was wild for the bdats. So his father got 


of his voice, ‘‘Poik! poik!’”’ to no avail. 


What with the squealing and grunting of | 


swine, the screaming of women and children, 
the shouting of angry men, the Sabbath quiet of 
the place had not been disturbed by such dis- 
cordant uproar since the old days of Indian raids. 
But at last, when the hogs discovered by 
thorough investigation of the interior of the 
church that the summons to dinner was false, 


they submitted discontentedly to being driven | 


out into the highway. There measures were 
taken for impounding them. The selectmen, 
the deacons, the squires, the constable and the 
second constable gathered round the disconcerted 
swineherds and demanded reparation for the 
sacrilegious trespass. 4 

Abram briefly told of his device for calling his 
pigs, and attributed to it their alarming onslaught. 
Thereupon the selectmen relented so far as 
merely to impose a small fine and admonish 
Abram not to repeat his Sabbath - breaking. 
When he finally arrived at market, he sold his 
hogs at no great profit, and put his best foot 
forward for home with a full determination to 
try no more such ventures. 


EASURE OF A MAN 


herbert Bates 









of hate. She turned her eyes 
away and her lips moved. I 
could not hear what she said, 
but I saw him quiver and hurry 
on. 

Larry did not raise his eyes 
as he passed me, but went by 
in silence, Job close behind, 
with an honest defiance flash- 
ing from his gray eyes. Heat 
least was loyal. 

Yet, as I say, in spite of the 
mystery, the man attracted me. 
I was fond of fishing; we were 
out a great deal together in his 
dory, and we became even 
intimate. I no longer tried to 
discover his story from others— 
in this would be a certain dis- 
loyalty. I must wait for the 
man himself to speak. At last 
he did. 

We were fishing out off 
Harding’s Head when he said 
quietly, without raising his 
eyes, “Has any one told you?” 
He looked deprecatingly at 
Job, who was fishing in the 
stern-sheets. 


I understood. ‘No,’ I said. 
“No one has told me any- 
thing.”’ 


He was silent a while; then 
he said, “You must know it, 
and I can’t tell you. Ask Joe 
Bradish; he is my friend. I 
can’t have you coming like this 
— without knowing. Do not 
come again until you have 


Once more he bent over his 
line, and his next remark was 





He sat pondering a few moments more, then 
*‘Well, it’s a short yarn, and not a pleasant 


is now. No, Larry was as brisk a boy as you’d 
find in the town. His father, Squire Howard, 


him a good boat, that’s it yonder with him and 
Job in her, the schooner just beyond the head; 
the West Wind he called her. Larry used to 
run in her, with young Benson as his partner, 
fishing and freighting. 

‘There wasn’t a lad better liked. He could 
have had most any girl in town for the asking, 
and no one wondered when it came out that 
Lucy Cummings—she lives in the big stone house 
up on the hill—and he were to marry. 
was twenty-one that summer—and that fall it 
happened. 

“That was the fall it happened,” he repeated, 
sadly. “It was in November, a cruel month. | 
There had been no snow, but it had been icy 
cold for days, and the clouds gathering, and the 
glass falling, and all signs for a storm. 

‘Larry Howard and his partner, Benson, had 
gone out to Gray’s Island with a load of stuff. 
People there advised them to wait till after the 
blow, but they figured they could run in before 
the wind came. So they started early in the 
morning, and came creeping in, with a little air 
out of the east. If the air was quiet, the sea 
wasn’t. The swell was heaving in almost mast- 
high, gray and glassy and oily under the clouds. 
I remember it breaking on the head yonder. 
They knew that there was wind to follow. 
They got her under short sail, and saw to 
the hatches, and made all ready—then just 
waited. 

“They weren’t ten miles from the harbor when 
it began. It was near evening then, and growing 
blacker every moment. It had started to snow, 
big flakes falling slow into the oily water. Then, 
all of a sudden, the wind broke out in great 
gusts—one—two—three—and then all together. | 





** LARRY, AS HE PASSED THE GATE, DID NOT EVEN 
RAISE HIS HEAD, BUT SEEMED TO HANG IT LOWER.”’ 


that it was “‘breezing up a bit from the south’ard | ‘That wasn’t any common breeze; it was the 


and likely to rain.” 

Joe Bradish was not hard to find. 
him already, an elderly man, gray-bearded, with 
a keen eye and a smile that won you at first 
sight. Yet there was an observant seriousness 
about him, too. It made me think even better of 
Larry Howard to know that this man was his 
friend. Bradish had often urged me to come out 
for a sail in his fine little sloop, and a brisk breeze 
made it easy to accept. 


, We beat out of the bay, past the headlands, when Benson—he was standing by Larry at the 
over the salt inlet just north of town, and Larry, | into the open sea beyond; and as soon as we had | wheel—gave a start. 


| 


I knew | 


with Job at his heels, was descending the steep | talked over the haying, the fishing and the spoon- | 


sidewalk down the hill opposite. Just at the) bowed yacht that lay below Logan’s Point, I | only a few ship’s lengths ahead of them, on the 


end of the bridge and at the foot of the hill | 
stood the neat cottage where lived the Widow | 
MacPherson and her three boys. She was leaning 
on the gate as Larry passed. 

Now in Deep Harbor two people scarcely ever | 
pass without greeting. Yet Larry, as he passed | 
the gate, did not even raise his head, but seemed | 
to hang it lower. He passed, almost cringing, | 
while she drew herself up, and her honest Scotch 
face, usually kindly, took on a white, hard look | 


| honest, anyway. 


spoke my question: 


“See here, Captain Bradish. I want you to| out of her, she was full to the gunwale, and 


tell me about Larry Howard.” 
He took a long pull at his pipe and glanced at 
me shrewdly. “How did you know that there’s 


| anything to tell?’’ he asked. 


“So Larry told you to come to me,” he said, 
when I explained. “Well, the poor fellow’s 
] Wanted you to know it? 
That’s Larry all over. I only hope you won’t 





biggest blow in years. 

**Well, the West Wind stood itnobly. Larry, 
he held the wheel, and Benson tended ship. They 
got the fores’] in and went tearing along, reefed 
jib and double-reefed mains’l, with the big 
seas lifting after them, and sometimes roaring 
level with her decks. For the sea, with that 
big swell running already, picked up in an 
instant. 

“They had got in about to where we are now, 


“ *Boat ahead !’ he yelled. And there she lifted, 
crest of a big comber. Her sail was blown clean 


clinging to her were three men. 

“There were Andrew MacPherson, and his 
brother Sandy, and Tom Whalen. They waved 
their arms,— Benson could see them shout,—there 
was no hearing that night. Why they floated, 
Benson couldn’t tell. He thought they’d chucked 
the ballast over. At any rate, there they clung, 
the ugly sea breaching clean over them, and the 





| gave him up. She wouldn’t even see him. 
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gale freshening. Except from the schooner 
there was no help possible!” 

Bradish stopped, refilled his pipe and relig};;.q 
it deliberately. 

“There was only one thing to do,—for a fis):or. 
man, with comrades perishing, only one thie 
no matter what wind.and sea,—and that wa: 
down helm and round up to savethem. It m 
mean drowning, but it was plain duty, and Lary 
knew it. 

‘**Hard alee!’ yelled Benson, and ran forwird 
to the jib-sheet, let the jib fly, and looked bx 
to Larry. There he saw what took his breat};— 
Larry, never stirring, but staring, white ith 
fear, at the tops of the sea that came roaring 
after them. 

“He should never have looked. The minute 
he saw that boat he should have sent the spokes 
flying, and met it, sink or swim, like a min 
But look he did, and that did the business. {t 
might have done it for me, but I hope not. There 
was the howling hurricane, and those green 
ridges looming with the tops leaping, roaring and 
flying past in white spindrift. Larry sees it yet 
In his dreams, and never before had the boy seen 
a sea like that. It fairly mazed him. There he 
stood, shaking and shivering. 

“*] daren’t do it!’ he said, and Benson says 
that he seemed to be talking to himself ; ‘I daren’t 
do it!’ 

“Benson came running aft, but he was in oil 
skins and the deck slippery with snow and ive, 
and before he could reach the wheel and put it 
over, it was too late, for they shot past her, high 
up on a roaring comber, looking down on her 
drowning deck, and then, before they could heave 
a line, she was astern, high on the flicking crest, 
and then out of sight—with a little sound likea 
gull’s cry coming down the wind to them. 

**Benson hove her to, but no ship that ever 
sailed could beat against that sea. All was mad 
dark, with snow and stinging spray hurling out 
of the heart of it, and the schooner pitching bows 
under into green breakers! 

“Benson got her on her course and steered her 
home. Larry, he said, seemed in a daze, and not 
to rightly know where he was or what had come 
to him. 

‘With that boat three good men went down. 
Benson, he’s a talkative 
fellow, told the whole story, 
and that was Larry’s ruin. 
There were months when not 
a man here would be seen 
speaking to him. The women 
—perhaps it’s because they 
expect a man to be brave 
that they have so little mercy 
for a coward. Some were 
for hauling him, like Floyd 
Treson, through the streets, 
but most were for letting him 
be, though I don’t know that 
it was kinder. 

“It seems hard that a 
minute’s fear should be the 
ruin of a man. ‘That’s the 
way. There’s one moment, 
some time in your life, and if 
you do the right thing you’re 
a hero, and if you fail there’s 
not a friend left you. 

“Larry had failed, and 

all turned against him. The 
Widow MacPherson was the 
worst. Whalen’s wife, a 
quiet young thing, bore it 
more meekly. Mrs. Mac 
Pherson roused the whole 
town against him. For 
weeks he didn’t dare put foot 
in the street. The boys 
would ery after him, and the 
women would come to their 
doors to join in. 
“*It was hardest on his father. The squire was 
a proud man. He wouldn’t shut himself up, 
like Larry, but faced the town, like the firm man 
he was. I was in the store when the Widow 
MacPherson met him. She came on him like a 
wildcat. ‘Your son is a coward,’ she said, ‘and 
his cowardice has lost me my husband!’ 

“And he answered, grave and kindly, ‘It has 
lost me a son!’ He aged fast after that, and 
when he died, in June, some said that it was not 
hard to find the reason.” 

“And Lucy?” I asked. 

“She would have stuck to him, but her father 
wouldn’t have it. And she, being a dutiful girl, 
But 
it told on her. She’s never married, but lives 
there in the old house, and I fancy her heart is 
his yet.” 

He looked hard at the sky. ‘Well, that’s all. 
You can see the rest yourself. Of course, pcople 
feel better toward Larry now, and mos! are 


willing to keep the story to themselves. But 
none will have much to do with him, and he has 
a hard time to find a crew for his boat. !f it 
wasn’t for Job, who’s taken a notion to him, I 
don’t know how he would pull along. Yet he’s 
a fine fellow, and I’ve never known him to show 
fear but that once. It’s mighty hard. 

“You won’t throw him over?” he ended, 
anxiously. 


“No, I’m as sorry for him as you,” I answered. 
“I like the man.’’ 

“You'd like him better if you knew all. You 
know the Widow MacPherson and the Widow 
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\halen—ask any one how they live. You’ll | athwart the channel, with the West Wind’s 
hear it’s om insurance left by their husbands— bowsprit over her. 
policies kept in secret till their death. Well, | “And Larry stood watching. Job says that 
that’s a lie.” as for himself, he was scared stiff. He couldn’t 
' Jooked puzzled. move or speak. All he could hear was the crunch 
“jt’s all Larry’s doing,” he went on. “He|of the boat under her bows—as clear as if it 
and I got up that yarn together, and a big share had already come. 
of all he earns goes to those two. He’s working} “Larry was paleasa ghost. He was muttering 
biunself to death, and half the town now says something to himself over and over again, with 
that he’s miserly. I shouldn’t tell you—l’ve | his knees shaking for fear. Then, ‘God help 
told no one else, but somehow I couldn’t help | me!’ he cried out aloud. ‘God help us, Job, for 
it. You'll keep it to yourself?” 1 must do it!’ And with that he put the helm 
| nodded. hard aport. 
“Stick to him,’’ he said; “he needs friends.” “Her bowsprit was fairly over the boat. And 
—_— Andrew Hawkins—he was watching from the 
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| had many a sail after that with Larry. “So | Point pasture—shut his eyes for dread of the | 


you know?” he asked me, when we first met. | sight. For there seemed no way to save them. 

I held out my hand to him. He pressed it, but | And there was no way but that! 

said nothing. We fell back into our former| “She spun round like a top—she was a grand 

relations, saying little of the shadow that lay | boat, the West Wind—and he saw her main- 

upon him. boom jibe over with a crash,—and up she rose, 
Onee 1 spoke of it, as we lay becalmed off the | like a porpoise leaping over the inner reef, clean 

ledges. “Why don’t you go somewhere else,” | out of water, it looked,—and then came splintering 

lL asked, “and make a fresh start ?’’ down on the ragged rocks beyond. Her sticks 
He laughed rather bitterly. “All I care for is | went out of her in a flash, and you saw nothing 

here,’ he answered. ‘‘What should 1 gain?” but one tangle of wet sails and splintered wood 
i said nothing. Soon he resumed. and flying spray. And those MacPherson boys 
‘“‘And there is another reason. I deserve it. |—they were almost swamped by the wash of it— 

I was a coward, and those lives were lost through pulled for home as fast as they could put, and 

my cowardice; and I must not run away from | left those fellows to drown.” 

the punishment. 1 have been guilty, and I must | “And Larry?” I asked, breathless. 

bear it. The law would find me innocent, but| ‘No, Larry didn’t drown. Andrew Hawkins 

people here do not—and I do not. And my | saved him— Job had kept him up till then. 

sentence is to see in their faces what they think | Larry had been stunned with a blow from a spar 

of me. That is my discipline.” | besides. Of course the West Wind was a wreck. 
“But is there no hope?’’ That blow broke her back, and the breakers did 
“J see none here. Of course the people will | the rest. Larry lost her.” 

forget. I hardly think they will forgive, unless,” 





| He paused, then went on, with a little smile. 
he smiled a little, ‘unless a chance comes again.”’ | “But I don’t know that he 
“And then?” | lost in the long run.”’ 





COMPANION. 


| shouldering her burden, answered cheerfully, 
| “It’s nothing at all, at all. 


ould mesilf.’”’ 

An Italian fruit-pedler’s cart was upset by a 
heavy truck, and fruit, nuts and candy were 
spilled on the ground. Half a dozen little raga- 


| muffins, who had been playing in the street, 


came running up. Of course they lined their 


Sure, I’m getting | 


157 


pockets with the fruits of the disaster? Nota 
bit of it. They worked busily, collecting every 
apple, pear and plum, and when they had 
finished, dumped them all back into the cart. 

“Straws show which way the wind blows.’ 
On all sides, if one will look, one may see 
gracious little deeds of spontaneous generosity, 
all the sweeter because so fleeting. 
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E were so thoroughly interested in dis- 
cussing my voyage that neither of us 


noticed how late it was until Swanson | 


came in at eleven to fix the fire for the night. 
The doctor watched the stalwart Swede with 
evident admiration as he shook down the big 
base-burner without making noise or dust, filled 
up the hopper and went out. : 

“Good night, Swanson,” said the doctor, 
heartily, as the man paused in the door. 

“Good night, sir,”” said Swanson, simply. 


“That,”’ said the doctor, as he pulled his chair | 


up nearer to the stove, “is the best man I ever 
saw. Where did you get him?” 

“He got himself,” said I. 

“How? You never told me.” 


“I’ve never told any one. It isn’t a story to) 


major had given it up, and the company had not 
thought it worth while to get another agent. 
The farmers sent their own payments to the 
main office at Omaha. 

“The man waited outside the door, so I said, 


‘Wait a minute and you may come in.’ Hastily 
as I could I threw on my clothes. Then I 


lighted a couple of lamps, put one on the center- 
table and one on the piano, and went to the door. 
My revolver was in my right-hand coat pocket, 
where I could get it in the fraction of a second. 
“Jack was so eager to get at the man that it 
was all I could do to restrain him. I made him 


| stand behind me, and then I opened the door. 


The man, who had been waiting, strode by me 
without a word and went to the stove. 
“I turned in astonishment and watched him. 


tell promiscuously, and if Swanson were going| He had no overcoat, and his dothing seemed 


with me now I wouldn’t tell it to you, but since worn and thin. 


He drew a chair up to the fire 
and sat down. He held his 
hands out to the stove a 





“Then, I hope, I shall do better. I only hope,| 1 waited. 
that is all—for in moments of great danger all | “You see, it made a dif- 
sense goes from me. I struggle against it. I | ference. I think people had 
plan and hope. If the chance comes, some day! | been liking Larry for some 
I just hope.” time. It was the way he 
“But if it does not come?” I suggested. took things that did it. 
“If it does not come, people here will not There’s no fun in punish- 
forgive. But if I endure patiently—as God is ing a man who knows he 
merciful—perhaps it will count forme. That is | deserves it, and who is 
why I remain. It is my penance.’’ sorrier than you can ask 
I wondered if this voluntary penance was not, him to be. And Larry had 
after all, a courage nobler than that of many who | been so patient and so 
mocked at him. resigned under it all that, 
even if nothing had hap- 
I did not return to Deep Harbor the next | pened, people might have 
summer, and even a correspondence that I had | come to feel differently. 
begun with Larry languished and dropped. In | But people are queer. Per- 
June of the second summer, as I was goingalong haps they needed some 
Commercial Street in Boston, I was startled by shock to wake them up, 
seeing the familiar face of Joe Bradish. I hailed and this gave it. At any 
him at once, and got him up to my office. And | rate, things are changed 
in my inner sanctum—I gave orders that all | now. 
other visitors should be refused—we settled down | ‘“The whole town under- 
to talk. | Stood. I tell you, man, 
“How about Larry?” I asked. | Larry’s the pet of the 
He smiled. ‘There’s a new story. Perhaps | place, and all the old 
you'll like it better than the last.”” | trouble is ciean forgotten. 
“Go on,’”’ I said. | Who do you. think took 
He looked at me inguiringly. ‘‘Do you want | care of him while he lay sick? The Widow Mac- 
the end first—about how he is now ?” he asked. | Pherson. She said it was the fault of her boys, 
“No, begin at the beginning.” and that God had judged her. She stayed by him 
“Tt was last fall. You remember Larry’s | till Lucy Cummings took the job off her hands.’ 
schooner, the West Wind? Well, she was the; “ Lucy Cummings!” I cried. ‘‘Then did 
same, only rigged out with a new suit of sails. | she —” 
You remember the Widow MacPherson and her| “Yes, nothing could keep her after that—not 
three boys, them that Larry left fatherless? even her father, and I don’t just know that he 
“Well, it was in September, pretty late one wanted to. You see it had been wearing on her 
afternoon, with a stiffish breeze and a trifle of for years. And when she heard he was lying 
swell from the southeast. Larry had been to | there sick, down she went, and stayed with him 





“Well,” I 





Maceboro for fish, and he was coming back with | til he was well. And they were married just 
a fair breeze and tide. You remember the eastern | before Christmas.” 
passage, between the reefs—the short cut ?’’ He pondered again for a while. 

“Yes, near Allen’s Head?” said, “Larry deserved it.’’ 

“Exactly. Well, Larry thought he’d take “Deserved it! He more than deserved it. If 
that—he was never scary except in big danger. ever a man paid for a moment’s fright, he did, 
It was all clear and there was no other boat in and if ever a coward made himself brave by sheer 
sight, none but a bit of dory, dodging around with | pluck, he’s the man. I tell you 1’m proud of him.” 
a little square of sail. Widow MacPherson’s 
boys were sailing her, but he didn’t know that. 

“Now, as I was saying, there was a fair bit of | } SSSa_ =. SS SS | 
sea running, and the surf was boiling in over ITTLE-DEEDS-OF-KINDNESS¢ 
the reefs. Larry would have been wiser to go| U>> SSS aaa) 
outside of them, but he had her winged out, and 
the wind was freshening, and he didn’t want to A sympathetic and wide-awake lover of human 
jibe over, so he came on through. nature contributed to a New York news- 

“Job Whiting told us about it; he was with | paper not long ago the following observations: 
Larry as usual, and there were the MacPherson! On a freezing winter day a ragged boy got 
boys, and some of us saw it from the shore. into a Broadway car, and stood shivering in 
Larry was tearing along at a good ten knots, | front of a smartly gowned woman. She had 
with the sea foaming out from under her. Larry evidently a heart as warm as her furs, for 
Was at the spokes, and down they came, tearing instantly she drew the shrinking little figure 
through the passage with the helm amidships. close to her side and slipped his pudgy purple 
Rocks to starboard and rocks to port, with the | fingers into her muff, quite unconscious of the 
Surf running on them, and only a scrap of clear | interested eyes upon her. 

Way in the middle, and a turn of a fathom to right | 
or to left meaning sure wreck, or maybe death. (up Fifth Avenue. A well-groomed, strapping 

“Well, just as he got well into the passage, what young fellow, passing by, whipped out a coin, 
Should he see but that dory of the MaePhersons, and dropped it into the old man’s hand. With it 
close hauled, entering at the other end. Why went a sidelong, almost confidential smile down 
they did it, heaven only knows. It’s a way of | to the wrinkled face, as the gnarled fingers closed 
boys. But there they were, midmost of the | over the unlooked-for gift. 

Passage, with that schooner under every inch of | On the steps of a closed house one sweltering 
iivas, coming roaring down upon them. day last summer, a feeble old woman sat in the 

“It might have been all right yet had they broiling sun. In one hand she gripped a stick, 
hauled to one side. For while there was not | in the other held out shoe-strings to the passers- 
water enough for the schooner, out of the middle, | by. A stout woman, with a large basket of 
there was plenty and to spare for them. But freshly laundered linen, halted and gave the 
Somehow they lost their heads completely. And | forlorn one something out of a well-worn purse. 
off she drifted, and lay there, broad on, right In response to the mumbled thanks, the laundress, 


A man bent double with age trudged painfully | 


**SO WE SAT, AND STOOD, AND GROWLED.’’ 


he chooses to stay here, why, it may help you to 
appreciate him. 

“It was eight years ago in January that he 
came to me. That was the coldest weather I 
ever saw in Nebraska, except the spell we are 
having now. For two weeks the thermometer 
hung steadily at nineteen below, and it seemed 
as if everything in the state had frozen solid. 

“The major was in Chicago that winter, and I 
was alone in the house, except for Jack, there, 
who was almost as much company as if he had 
been human. He always slept curled up behind 
the stove, and I brought my bed down into the 
back parlor so as to be as near the fire as 

“It was about three o’clock one morning that 
Jack woke me. He was standing in the hall by 
the outside door, and saying, ‘Ouf! ouf!’ half 
under his breath, but with explosive energy. 

“*What is it, Jack?’ I called, as I jumped out 
of bed and picked up my revolver. 

“*Ouf! ouf!’ he answered. 

“T ran out into the hall, and there stood the 
dog, with his fore paws up against the door, 
peering out through the little crack where the 
curtain did not cover the bottom of the glass. 
By the red firelight I could see that the hair on 
his back was all standing up. Just as I reached 
him there was a heavy step on the porch. 

“*Who’s there?’ I shouted. 
want?’ 

“There were more heavy steps on the porch, 
and some one walked from the window that 
opened into the dining-room across to the front 
door. Jack gave tongue with all his power, and 
the man stopped. 

“ ‘Be still, Jack!’ I commanded. 

“But for once he refused to obey. 
up and kept growling. 

“The man outside moved up to the door and 
said, ‘Does Major Dean live here?’ 

**He does,’ said I. ‘What do you want?’ 

“*T want to pay on my land.’ 

“The reply was so absurd at that time on such 
a bitter morning that I laughed. The major, 
you know, had been the railroad land agent, 


‘Charge!’ 
He stood 





‘What do you | 


moment, and then rubbed 
them together. 

**Ah,’ he said, ‘it’s bitter 
cold.’ 

“All this time Jack stood 
at my side, ready to spring at 
the man. He drew his lips 
back from his teeth, every 
breath was a growl, the skin 
over his forehead was drawn 
into hard wrinkles, and his 
back bristled with displeas- 
ure. The man sat and 
warmed himself, heedless of 
the dog. 

“I took the revolver from 
my pocket and put it on the 
corner of the piano, under 
the lamp; then I leaned 
against the piano, looked at 
the man and waited. 

“Once he shifted position 
in his chair. Jack sprang 
forward, but I caught him 
and made him lie down. 
After that the man sat still, 
only occasionally rubbing his 
hands and saying that it was 
bitter cold. He sat there so long that finally I 
broke the silence. 

“*Well,’ I said, ‘you wanted to pay on your 
land ?’ 

* *Ves,’ he answered. 

“ *Have you got your contract?’ I asked. 

**You know the contract always showed what 
payments had been made, and what was due. 

“He fumbled in his pockets a minute or two, 
and then stammered: ‘I must have come away 
without it. I was sure I put it in my pocket.’ 

“*What’s the description of your land’’ | 
asked, taking another tack. 

“He hesitated a minute, then he said: ‘Section 
sixteen—no, section nineteen—thirteen—eight.’ 

“*The whole section?’ said 1. 

* *No, of course not,’ he said. ‘It’s a quarter.’ 
Then after a moment, ‘I don’t believe that’s 
right, after all. I have forgotten it.’ 

‘“‘Now imagine a Nebraska farmer forgetting 
the description of his land! When you forget 
your street number, or he forgets his name, he 
may do it, but not before. 1 tried again. 

“*How much do you owe?’ I asked, 

“ ‘T don’t remember exactly,’ he said. 
it’s a little over forty dollars.’ 

‘*That would be about right for a payment on 
forty acres, but he had said he had one hundred 
and sixty acres—a quarter section. 

“There was one more tack, and I tried it. 
‘Who are you?’ I asked. 

“He looked straight at me and answered with- 
out the least hesitation: ‘Dave Maze.’ 

‘Now Dave Maze had been one of my good 
friends, but he had been dead for more than two 
years. I looked at the man a minute or two, and 
then I told him how to find the amount of his 
payment from his contract, and how to send it 
to the general land commissioner at Omaha. He 
thanked me, and said he would do it. Then he 





‘| think 


| rubbed his hands again and repeated that it was 


and the farmers who had bought land from the | 


company used to come to him to make payments 
on their contracts. But I had never heard of a 
man coming in the middle of a winter night. 
Besides, business had fallen off so much that the 


very cold. After that he sat by the fire and I 
stood by the piano, and neither spoke. 

“I began to be very curious about this thief. 
I did not understand why he had said he wanted 
to pay on land, and had waited to come into the 
house, when he might have run away. He was 
a very reckless thief, else why did he try Major 
Dean’s house, when all the county knew that the 
major’s home had been broken up for over a year? 

“So we sat, and stood, and growled, the man, 
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myself and Jack, until long after the little clock | 


in my room had struck four. Then I said: | 
‘What is your real name?’ 

“He started a bit, but gave no other sign of 
surprise. 

“*Dave Maze,’ he said, as before. 

“‘Oh, no,’ said I, ‘it’s over two years now | 
since I followed Dave Maze’s coffin to the ceme- | 
tery. i knew him well. Besides, he finished | 
paying on his land six years ago.’ 

“The man turned to the fire again and made | 
no answer. We waited for another quarter of | 
an hour, and then I tried again. ‘What was your | 
father’s name?’ 

“The man looked at me a full minute before 
he spoke. An expression of absolute despair 
came over his face, and somehow I was very 
sorry for him. He dropped his hands by his 
side, and answered, ‘Swanson.’ 

“*Well, Swanson,’ I said, ‘what did you 
expect to find here? We haven’t kept house in 
a long time, and all the silver is in the bank. I 
thought every one knew that.’ 

“Just the suspicion of a smile flitted across 
his face. 

“<I did not expect to find a big dog waiting 
here to eat me up,’ he said. ‘For you, or any 
other man, I did not care, but the dog—that is 
different.’ 

“ *What made you come?’ I asked. 

“Swanson made no reply. He sat and stared 
at the fire, and his face grew hard with the old 
look of despair. I waited a long time. 

“ *T suppose,’ I said at last, ‘that I must give 
you over to the police, because you are a thief. 
They will put you in jail a while, and then 
maybe they will find out where you have robbed 
some one, and you will go to prison.’ 

“He swung around, facing me, and stood up. 
‘I’m not a thief!’ he exclaimed. ‘I —’ 

“The dog jumped as Swanson started. 1 had 
barely time to catch him as he sprang by me. 





‘Down, Jack!’ I shouted. ‘Charge!’ He slunk 





“OVER A DIFFERENCE OF EIGHTEEN PENCE HE HAGGLED 
WITH A DEALER.” 


back under the piano and lay down again, but | 
his eyes blazed and his lips quivered. 

“*Vou see,’ said I to Swanson, ‘the dog does 
not believe you.’ 

** *No,’ said Swanson, ‘the dog does not believe 
me, but the dog is wrong.’ 7 

“He sat down again and looked at the fire. 

*** Took here,’ he exclaimed after a minute, ‘I 
never stole a thing in my life! I meant to here 
to-night, but that was the first time. Why not? 
What does any one care for me? Nothing. 
What will any one do for me? Nothing. 

“Tl am not a beggar,’ he went on. ‘I am 
strong. I can work. Will any one give work? 
Not to Swanson. Why? I do not know. It is 
always so. I have been in this county more 
than a year. I worked hard, but they said, 
“You are no farmer. Get along!” 

‘Once I had work for six weeks. That was 
with Andrew Carlson, and I came here with 
him and he paid on his land. Last week I 
worked for Sjolander at Memphis, and I heard 
him talk about Dave Maze, and thought he was 
alive. Sjolander lost his whip, and he said | 
stole it. What do I want with a whip? But 
he says, “You are a thief! Get out before you 
steal more! I will keep your wages to pay for 
the whip.”” Then I knocked Sjolander down 
and came away. 

““*T walked here and it was very cold, and 
there was nothing to eat, and I said, “If I am a 
thief 1 will steal. Then at least I shall have 
something to eat. Maybe I shall get into prison, 
but that will be warm.” But I did not think of 
the dog, and I was afraid, so I said I would pay 
on my land. But there is no land, and there is 
nothing to pay. Also there is nothing to eat, 
and I am a thief. Give me to the police quick. 
Then I shall eat and be warm.’ 

“He sat down again and waited. 

“There is nothing to eat in the house now,’ 
I said, ‘but in the morning you shall have break- 
fast, and I will not give you to the police just | 
yet. Perhaps you shall work for me.’ | 

“So I put him to bed, and in the morning, | 





| quickly brought them, 
|and a thick lump of 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


opened the house again, and Swanson stayed 
here and kept it for me. You know all the rest. 
“It was a long time before Jack would make 





friends with Swanson, but even Jack gave in at 
last. Now I am giving Swanson to you; but 
when I come back, we shall see.” 











N his young days Darby Brishlan had 
gathered to himself fame for being “the 
heart an’ sowl, body an’ bones of a rale 

good fella.”” And when he married, and both 
children and the cares of the world began to 
come thick on him, it was pleasing to the boys 
to find that Darby didn’t alter one whit; for 
still, when he came to a fair, he was ever the 
ranting, spending, happy-go-lucky Darby he 
had ever been, seeking the congenial company 
of roaring blades like himself; and like the 
decent fellow he was, while the money lasted 
and the drink flowed, Darby never thought 
of putting a damper on good company by 
being the first to quit it. 

To the Harvest Fair of Glenbies Darby had 
driven in a scrawny little calf. It was a sin to 
bring such a poor, undergrown creature into a 
fair—but necessity knows no law. Darby was 
in arrears for a full year’s rent; and his store of 
Indian meal, too, was almost exhausted, with 
little likelihood of Pat Kennedy allowing him 
any more upon trust, for he was already too deep 
in Pat’s books. So, perforce, the starved little 
calf had to totter to the fair. Ellen, poor woman, 
came with the calf, too, and little Jamie, who 
had never been to a “town’’ in his life before, 
and had cried hard to be allowed to see the last 
of his little Spotty. 

Darby, for all his rollicking wildness and want 
of economy when on a carousal, could, when 
sober, drive as hard and narrow a bargain as the 
wisest. So, over a difference of eighteen 
pence, he haggled with a dealer, and held out 
from eleven o’clock on a broiling hot day till 
half past four, gratifying himself, Ellen and 
little Jamie by gaining half of the eighteen 
pence thereby. He disposed of poor little 
Spotty at the handsome figure of two pounds 
and half a crown. 

“And now, Ellen a leanbh, an’ Jamie, 
we'll the three of us go to Mrs. McCue’s 
an’ have a fine dhrap o’ tay for the nine- 


“Ah, Darby a stoir,” Ellen said, plead- 
ingly, “‘no, no, we’ll go home, an’ we’ll have 
a dhrap o’ tay afore us when we go home, 
an’ save the ninepence. Darby, you know 
the sore need’s on us, an’ it’s ill we can afford 
to be throwin’ away a hard-’arned ninepence. 
Give wee Jamie a penny an’ let him buy 
ginger-cakes for himself on the Stannin’ 
there—for the poor wee fella’s far through 
with both the hait an’ the hunger; an’ that’ll 
be enough for us to spend, Darby.” 

“Arrah, whisht with ye, woman! Here, 
Jamie, here’s a penny, an’ run an’ buy 
sugar candy for yerself from the woman 
beyont. An’ then, Ellen, we’ll go an’ spend 
our ninepence on a dhrap o’ tay. Woman, 
dear, ye’ll niver miss it, an’ the tay will do ye all 
the good in the world. It was a poor breakfast, 
in troth, ye made, an’ the stars wasn’t off the 
sky when ye took it; then walked yer seven 
long mile to here, an’ stood the fair all day. 
Woman, dear, don’t take laive of yer senses to 
go for to think to thramp home again seven 


weary miles more without bit or sup crossin’ yer | petti 


lips! Pents, woman!’’ 
They were standing in the middle of the 
street, and the thickly moving masses of market- 


makers and holiday-makers were surging around | 


them, and pushing and swaying them to and fro. 
Ellen had around her head a faded gray shawl 
which contrasted wofully 
with the new and bright 
things worn by the majority 
of the women who brushed 
past her, chatting gaily and 
laughing. Once on a time 
Ellen MecGeehin was 
as gay and light- 
hearted as any of 
these. Once on a 
time! 

She now sighed, 
letting her husband 
have his way. Taking 
Jamie by the hand, 
she followed Darby to 
Mrs. McCue’s, where, 
sitting down at a deal 
table in a room in 
which there were 
many such tables and 
a crowd of noisy tea- 
drinkers, she took one 
of the three bowls of 
strong tea which were 
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bread, both of which she disposed of with an 
eager enough appetite. Darby and little Jamie 
did not fail to do justice to their shares. 

“Now, Ellen,” said Darby, coaxingly, after 









“17'S CONTHRAIRY YE ARE.” 


| 








I'll have 


“No, no, no! Indeed, no, Darby! 
nothin’ of the sort. An’ keep you from it, too.” 


“Arrah botheration, woman alive! 
toothful:’”’ 

‘No, Darby!” she said, with unusual deter- 
mination. “Not if dhrink of any sort was niver 
again to cross me lips.” 

“Well, a dhrop of cordial, then, Ellen a 
chara?” 

“Nor a dhrop of cordial, Darby. Ivery 
ha’penny of the money must be like goold to us. 
You know yerself—ye know—ye know!” and 
Ellen shook her head sadly. 

“*Wisha, it’s a mighty dhry, poor-lookin’ thing 
for to see ye laivin’ a fair—an’ a Harvest Fair, 
too—of Glenbies without wettin’ yer lips with 
some sort of dhrink or other.” 

“Darby, I’m ashamed of ye! An’ you knowin’, 
as ye do know, all the holes that we have to 
sthrive to stop with that wee grain of money! 
An’ you knowin’, as well as ye do know, too, all 
the scrapin’ an’ gatherin’ I’ve been doin’ since 
the Ware day, thryin’ to keep the hait at the 
hearthstone!’’ 

There was something shining in Ellen’s eyes, 
and Darby desisted from urging her. _ 

- a stoir,’”’ Ellen said, wistfully, “we’ll 
go home.”’ 

“Yes,” Darby said, absently, “yes, Ellen, 
we'll go home—by an’ by.”” Darby had never in 
all his life left a fair immediately his 
business was done, and he couldn’t 
dream of doing it now. 

“Ellen,” he said, “is there any wee 
thing I could buy for ye?’ 

‘No, nothin’ for me, Darby.” 

“A wee bit of a hankecher for 
yer head, or the makin’s of a 
petticoat, or any- 
thing at all, at 
all?” 

‘Nothin’, Darby, 
I thank you, at 
all, at all—nothin’ 
at all, at all. I 
want nothin’.’’ 

Yet her eyes . 
rested sadly upon : 
the thin, soiled 
petticoat she wore 
for a skirt; and Darby’s eyes rested upon it, too. 

‘*Ellen,” said he, “ye’re stubborn—ye want a 
jicoat.’’ 


Just a 


“An’ I tell ye, Darby Brishlan, I don’t—an’ 
I won’t have wan !’’ 

“Well, well, well! Weemen is wondherful! 
God’s good, Ellen, an’ we’ll make the rent, an’ 
have full an’ plenty to spare yet, an’ poor Shusie 
—God stren’then her !—will be sendin’ us laivin’s 

an’ lashin’s of money from Ameriky. So 
don’t deny yerself the needcessities.”’ 
“Tt’s no needcessity, Darby, yet awhile 
with me. I have as good a 
petticoat as will do me till I 
can better afford a better 
wan. Come away home, 
Darby.” 
“Aye, Ellen, aye. I’m goin’ 
home just now. You 
an’ Jamie might start 
out, an’ I’ll overtake 
ye at the head of the 
town, or afore ye’re 
far out of it.’’ 

“No, Darby, Jamie 
an’ I’ll not move till 
you’re with us.” 

“‘Musha, Ellen,” 
said Darby, scratch- 
ing his head, “but 
it’s conthrairy ye are. 
I only wanted to see 
Dennis Roarty of 
Dhrimmacroish, to 
ax him for a day’s 
thrashin’.’’ 

“Well, Darby, we’ll go with ye, an’ see him. 
An’ then we’ll start for home. It’ll be late 
enough when we get there, an’ Nellie an’ Packie 
will be havin’ big throuble handlin’ the cow. 


after I had fed him, we talked it all over. He} they had finished their tea, “we'll go into | Nellie will niver get her milked, for she’ll kick 
told me how he had been trained for personal | Morris McLaughlin’s an’ have halves o’ whisky | her, an’ maybe hurt her.” 
service, and I said I would try him. 


Then 1 | 


apiece, an’ a dhrop o’ cordial for wee Jamie.” | 


“Do but wait here a minute, then, an’ I’ll be 
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with ye again afore ye have time to turn thr. 
times on yer heel. Wait here, you an’ Jamie.’ 

Darby was off, and Ellen, as she watched i). 
gay crowds that surged round her, drew the w«: 
shaw] closer about her head. 

“Mammie,”’ little, Jamie said, looking up ; 
her face, “take this lossinger [lozenge]. | 
sweet.’’ 

“Keep it, Jamie, a paisdin [my child), ; 
Nellie and Packie.” 

“T have two in my cap for Nellie, an’ two m::e 
for Packie. You take this wan, mammie, an 
ye ait it I’ll give ye another.” 

Ellen, seeing the solicitude in Jamie’s « 
could not refuse him. So she took the candy « 
put it in her mouth, saying, “Thanky, Jan)... 
a thaisge’’ [my treasure]. 

And after she and Jamie had waited a gi. 
while, Darby came not back. 

“Jamie, we’ll go lookin’ for your fathe;,’ 
Ellen said, anxiously. 

Dan Kelly told them that Darby was in Ja: 
O’Donnell’s public house, drinking with soi: 
friends. 


~-~ —, o nm = 
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’ Ellen bowed her head. 

“Jamie,” she said, “we may as well go home.” 

“Oh, no, mammie, not without daddie! ||] 
find daddie, an’ he’ll come with me.’”’ 

She led little Jamie as far as Jamie 0’ Doi- 
nell’s, and there sent him in. Darby was by the 
counter, surrounded by a group of half-drunken, 
loud-laughing fellows. He held a tumbler of 
whisky in one hand, while with the other he 
struck the counter hard, emphasizing a good 
story which he related to his companions. His 
eyes were brighter than usual, and his cheeks 
more flushed. Jamie, stooping his head and 
crawling between the legs of those who crowded 
the shop, reached his father’s side, and seizing 
him by the hand, said: 

“Come away home, daddie!’’ 

“Eh! Jamie, mo buachaill [my boy], is that 
you? Now how did ye worm yer way in here’ 
Here, Jamie, taste this.”’ 

“No, no, daddie! No, no! 
An’ don’t you taste it, naither.” 

“Taste it, man alive, Jamie! Taste it when 
yer own daddie axes ye! Ye’ll niver bea man 
till ye’re able to let down a tumbler of it without 
a thraw [grin] on yer face. Here now, a wee 
taste, Jamie; it’ll do ye no harm in the wide 
world. It’ll put a sowl in ye.” 

“Daddie, dear, no, no! I’ll not! I’ll not! 
Come away with me out of here, daddie, dear. 
Mammie’s waitin’ for ye out on the sthreet. An’ 


T’ll not taste it! 













“ RECKONED WHAT MONEY HE HAD LEFT.” 


she’ll be crushed an’ thrampled. Come with us, 
daddie !’’ 

“Here ye are, Jamie. Here’s a 
shillin’, an’ run away an’ buy lossin- 
gers an’ sweet cakes. Tell yer 
mammie 1’ll be with her in half an 


‘*No, come now, daddie! Come 
now!” 

“Jamie, ye’re a nuisance! 
Take yerself off as quick as 
yer heels can carry ye now!” 
And getting Jamie firmly by 
the collar, Darby thrust him 
toward the door. 

With tears in his eyes the boy 
went out. 

He gave the shilling to his 
mother, and told her what had 
occurred. 

“Come, Jamie, chile, we'll go 
home,” Ellen said, turning. 

“Sure, mammie, won’t we wait for daddie?” 

“No, Jamie, a thaisge, when yer daddie’s 
wanst tasted the liquor it’s no use to wait for 
him. Gi’ me yer hand, Jamie, an’ watch yer 
poor wee feet that they don’t get thrampled.”’ 

Jamie gazed up into his mother’s face; but 
it seemed calm, if serious. She was bending 
forward, forcing a way through the buffeting 
crowd. 

During the seven long miles between Glenbies 
and their home his mother spoke no word. 
Jamie occasionally stole a glance at her impassive 
face; but he did not speak, either. 


The woes of the world and its cares were 
dissolved in the whisky bottle, and forgotten by 
the jovial Darby. With boon companions he 
spent a glorious evening and a rollicking night. 
They made the rounds of every public house in 
Glenbies, and drank and caroused, laughed, sang 
and shouted, and occasionally squabbled—and 
then made it up again in another jug of whisky. 
All this, till the public houses closed, and they 
were turned out-of-doors; but they had a world 
of merriment, bottled and corked, in their pockets, 
and they drank by the wayside. In the middle 
of the night they found welcome refuge in the 
Rhymer’s Shebeen, the Call-o’-way house; «1d 
here they started at their potations afresh, \ 
ing up far in the morning the hardest and 1: 
magnificent spree Darby had enjoyed in 
years. 

The sun was pretty high when Darby reached 
the Piper’s Bridge. He staggered into the 00 
at this point, and falling in a heap upon the 
heather, slumbered, or rather lay in a heav) 
stupor, for two hours. 

When he rose his head was very heavy «nd 
aching, and his heart heavy and sore. He took 
| from an inside pocket in his vest the little wincey 
| bag with a running-string to it, which Ellen had 
| made him, and opening it, reckoned what meciey 


nd- 
ost 


ive 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


» had left. Just one pound three and sixpence | pounds. This is all the money I have earned yet. | head. It was a wolverene, I have been told, 


of the two pounds odd for which he had sold 
tty. He gulped, and quickly putting the 


n ney back again, rolled up the bag, and hid it | 
But a letter, which he had pulled | America, but 1 told her that I could not do it, and | 
with the bag, was lying upon the heather. | how hard yous had to struggel at home to live and | 


m sight. 
ol 
Hic took it up, and remembered 
that it had been handed to him in 
th. fair by Con Haughey, who had 
go! it for him .in the post-office. It 
was an American letter, too, he 
know by the stamp, and conse- 
quently from poor Shusie. 

ile got on his feet and hurried 
home, stooped his head and went 
into the house, holding the letter 
ostentatiously before him. It would 
divert much of the painful attention 
from himself. 

“Ellen, a gradh” [my love], he 
said, “this is an Ameriky letter — 
from poor Shusie, God prosper 
her!” 


“Amen!”’ Ellen said, gently, but 





“WITH MUCH EFFORT ... 
READ SHUSIE’S LETTER.” 


I have got up-stairs-girl in this house, but the 
work is very hard, but I am able for it and more. 
My mistress wanted me to buy myself a dress with 
this money for she says my dress is too poor for 


pay the rent, and then she let me send 
it home. Pleese God I will send too 
more pounds next month, that is my 
whole pay too pounds and I have no 
call to spend any money. 

Keep up your hearts and try to 


can don’t be afraid. And you father 
well yet, and yous will be happy and 


and on me. And you Jamie, I want 
you to be a good boy and to keep at 


tasks for the Master, and never never 
drink any, Jamie, like a good boy, and 
in a couple of years when you are big 
and a good scholar I’ll pay your pas- 
sage out here, and you will be a big 
help to my father and my mother, and 
if you are a good scholar, and good 


with a new gladness lighting her pale features. | conducted, who knows what you might come to. 


“Jamie, me brave lad,” said the father, “‘you | 


that’s the scholar an’ the good boy, will ye make 
a sthrive to read wee Shusie’s letter?” 


Jamie took it eagerly and opened it, and with | yous more. 


much effort—for Shusie was an indifferent writer, 


and Jamie as yet but an indifferent reader—read | 


Shusie’s letter, which was in this wise: 


My dere Father, 1 write you these few lines to | 


let you know that I am well, thank God, and 


doing well hoping to find yous all in the same state | 


of helth as this leves me at present. I would write 
sooner only I did not get work as soon as I 
expeckted and I did not like riting an empty letter 


with no money in it knowing well the want yous is | the money-order. 


And you Nellie and Packie be good children and 
help my poor mother all yous can. You father 
dear go to the post office and get these two 
pounds paid, and do the best yous can till I send 
Write very soon to your loving 
daughter, SHUSIE. 

“And there’s the two-poun’ ordher, father,” 
said Jamie, extending his hand with it. 

Ellen had turned away her face as the reading 
had proceeded, but Darby, despite the thick mist 
that overspread his own eyes, could not help 
seeing that her body was shaken with silent 
sobbing. He could not reach out his hand for 
He sat stupefied a moment. 


in at home and the hard striving yous has. But| Then he rose and hurried out-of-doors, and 


please God keep up your hearts and all will be 
well yet. 


hastening into the garden, threw himself down 


I will with God’s help work hard and send yous | 4mong the sally-bushes where he could not be 
all the money I ean earn. I send yous now too | seen, and cried like a child. 





like that of an old-fashioned hay-cutter, 

such as was worked by a lever. It was 
designed to behead the grizzly, which could not 
see the ax-blades, and hence would not be likely 
to dodge back when I jumped on the lever. 


Tie “‘knife’”’ of my bear-trap was something 


As it chanced, my trap was sprung several | 
times by smaller animals, and once by a wolf | 


that escaped by digging its way out beneath one 
of the bottom logs of the camp. Three nights 
later I was awakened by a terrible roaring, and 
at once felt certain that there was a big bear in 
the pound. 

I did not stir forth till daylight, for I had no 
desire to attempt to guillotine a bear in the dark. 
Then my conjecture that I had caught a very 
savage old veteran was fully verified. This bear 
was at least a third larger than the first one 
I had trapped. 

Something familiar in his ponderous shape 
and the tint of his coat made me believe it was 
the same beast that had knocked my cabin door 
down in August, and I fancied that I could see 
a scar on his nose where I had cut him with the 
knife-stick. Unlike the other one, this bear 
roared and growled almost continuously. 

I walked with caution round the trap, gaining 
such glimpses as I could without approaching 
too close; for the rage of such a monstrous beast 
is terrifying. I knew that if he broke out he 
would kill me with one stroke of his paw, and 
that it would be impossible to escape by running, 
for, dumsy as these animals appear, they can 
move more rapidly than a man over open ground. 

The margins of the hole which I had cut at 
the rear end of the camp seemed rubbed and 
torn, as if the bear’s head had been out and in 
there often during the night. Hoping to see it 
come forth again, I approached and tried the 
workings of the lever gently. 

“I will soon alter the tone of your roar, old 
fellow!” I muttered, as I put the lever in 
position. The beast heard me, and in an instant 
out popped his ugly head, roaring, frothing and 
foaming—the incarnation of savage rage. 

Collecting all my strength, I jumped on the 
lever, threw my whole weight on the end of it, 
and caught the grizzly with the ax-blades just 
vack of his ears. 

When he felt those blades, he roared and pulled 
back. I think he was scared. The whole camp 
shook; but I jumped the harder, and kept my 
Weight on the lever. 

The animal realized that he must exert all his 
Strength. So he set his feet against the logs 
inside, and gave first a twist and then a mighty 
upward boost. Then I saw the whole back side 
of the camp coming out upon me. A span of 
heavy draft-horses could not have pulled the end 
away as easily as the bear pushed it out. 


I jumped off the lever and ran round the! 
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there was left of it, for the farther end had grew constantly louder. 


fallen in. I had hardly reached it when 


the bear jumped out at the collapsed end of | the dark clouds were breaking 


the camp, shaking his head. 


I expected that the maddened beast would on the vast white mountainside 
charge at me, but I do not think he could have | opposite. That whole mountain- 
seen me, for he ran off a few steps and faced side seemed to be in confused 
His neck was bleeding | motion—gliding, twisting, rush- 


round with a grunt. 
somewhat. 
For some moments he stood looking at the 


| 


struggle on and I will help yous all I | 


keep up your heart too, for all will go | 


and it weighed perhaps thirty-five pounds. 

I saw the tracks of many martens in the green 
timber on the sides of the mountain to the south 
of the ravine, and caught two in deadfalls similar 
to those which I set for mink. 

Elk ran past occasionally, and panthers’ tracks 
were numerous. I also heard wolves howling 
at night, and one day I saw six of them coursing 
at speed down the ravine—ugly, gaunt, gray 
brutes that looked dangerous. 

Before the middle of the month of January no 
more than a foot of snow fell. One could move 


|about without much difficulty, and with the 


maybe rich some day. And you mother | 
dear cheer up and depend on my father | 


school every day, and learn hard, and | 
stay at home at nights and get your | 








interest of trapping I had passed the time 
unoppressed by the solitude. But now came 
a prodigious snowfall of more than four feet 
during forty-eight hours. 

The sun then broke forth and shone warmly 
for half a day, but the sky soon darkened again ; 
and during the following night and day about 
two feet more of snow fell. Then I had a clear 
day, followed by two days more of snow. It 
was light, and came above the eaves of my camp 
on all sides. To move abroad was impossible, 
and it cost me two hours of hard work to shovel 
a road to my wood-pile. As I had never before 
seen such a snowfall, I was somewhat alarmed. 

Indeed, there was good cause for alarm. While 
trying to cook my breakfast in the darkened 
cabin, I heard from a distance a noise which 
I at first mistook for that of a train on the 
railroad, but on reflection I felt sure that no train 
could be in motion that morning. 
The noise continued for a few 
moments before I reflected that 
it must be the sound of an 
avalanche. 

Not long afterward I heard 
another such roar, and during 
the day a great many. All were 

| distant, some so far off among 
the mountains that they sounded 
like faint thunder. 

| The weather continued dark 
and cloudy, but grew much 
warmer. I had been asleep one 
night for several hours, when 
I was roused suddenly by a 
|rumbling noise. Instantly I 
sprang to my feet and ran to the 
door of my cabin. The noise 


When I pulled open the door 


|away, and the moon shone out 


ing down! 
A vast spray of snow flew up 


' black horns. 





“1 STOOD THERE, QUITE DUM- 
FOUNDED.” 


159 


I suppose it was a mountain-goat 
that had come down the mountains in the 
avalanche. Cutting about it with my ax, 1 pulled 
it out of the frozen snow. As the flesh, although 
frozen, appeared to be in good condition, I 
carried about sixty pounds of it to my camp. 

Going up to the place on the following day 
to see if the wolves had returned to devour the 
carcass, I heard a singular sound from the hard, 
lumpy snow under my feet. It was not unlike 
the bleat of a sheep. 

Again I brought my ax and shovel into use. 
After digging to a depth of seven or eight feet, 
I opened a kind of irregular cavity, formed by 
broken trees and brush. In this there was a 
young goat, evidently a kid of the previous spring. 

The poor little creature had been roughly 
handled by the snowslide. One of its fore legs 
was broken, and it had received several wounds 
and bruises. To appease its hunger, it had 
gnawed deep into two or three pine and fir logs. 

When I first opened the cavity to the sunlight, 
the poor kid seemed bewildered, or blinded; and 
so weak had it become that it offered little resist- 
ance when I drew it up from the hole. Its situ- 
ation there was what my own would probably 
have been had the slide come off the mountain a 
few hundred feet farther down the ravine. 

I carried the forlorn little beast to my camp, 
set the bone of its leg with splints, dosed it, built 
a warm pen for it inside the camp, and brought 
for fodder bunches of the smallest, juiciest twigs 
and brush that I could find. Such a pet must 
needs have a name, and I named 
my little goat ’Rastus. 

In the course of a fortnight 
he began to hobble about. The 
mended fore leg proved shorter 
than the other, and somewhat 
crooked. Still, ’Rastus found 
it better than no leg, and he 
never complained of it, to my 

knowledge. 

I was well repaid by his com- 
pany for my trouble and labor 
in foraging for him. Perhaps I 
attributed greater intelligence to 
him than he possessed,—people 
constantly do that in the case of 
pets,—but I really think that 
*Rastus understood the condi- 
“tion of affairs at our camp. He 
became wholly tame as regarded 
my presence, and ran out and in 
as he pleased. 

It was a great comfort to me 
to hear him chewing his cud at 
night, after I had gone to bed. 
His habit was to lie down close 
to my bunk, for he was an 
arrant coward. Perhaps he 
scented mountain-lions; at any 


camp and puffing. Perhaps if I had stirred he | from it. Mingled with this white snow-surf | rate, he would not set foot outside the camp after 
would have charged at me, but he continued were black objects, rocks and the trunks and | dusk fell. 

shaking his head angrily, as if the cuts pained broken tops of trees, whirling out into sight for | 
him, for perhaps half a minute, then suddenly | an instant amidst the snow. ‘The noise was like | count of the days and weeks, but toward the end 


I felt chagrined at this result. 
I had been much mistaken in crediting myself 
with skill in trapping grizzlies. 

That was the last I saw or heard of the bears 


| wheeled about and went off at a shambling run. one continuous, jarring thunder-peal close at | of March a great thaw set in. 
It seemed that | hand, and I felt the very earth tremble as the | and melted rapidly. 


The spring gradually drew on. I had lost 


The snow settled 
Rain fell for a day and a 


vast, writhing mass rushed to the foot of the | night, so heavily that I became uneasy about the 


mountain. 
It did not stop there. 


that fall. The cold season was at hand, and | be an enormous tossing drift heave up into view | 
|nearer at hand. It seemed to cross the inter-| up there to look at it, and I went none too soon. 

Now I battened my camp thickly with cedar | vening space and come to my cabin in one second, | For I saw an immense accumulation of water, 
and fir boughs, prepared a great pile of fire-wood | rustling, crackling, hurling itself over my wood- | yellow with floating snow and ice, dammed up 
pile and paths, gushing | and on the very point of overflowing and gutter- 
in at the door, and half- | ing its way through the snowslide. 


I suppose they went into winter quarters. 


by chopping up one 
of the log camps, and 
entered upon the 
winter comfortably. 
In that great ravine, 
hedged about with the 
huge spruces and firs 
of the evergreen 
forest, my cabin was 
well sheltered from 
storms. 

Eight or ten inches 
of snow soon fell, and 
the weather became 
very cold. A species 
of mink then began 
to frequent the creek, 
swimming in the open 
pools, and I busied 
myself with efforts to 
trap them in small 
“deadfalls.”’ Having 
caught four with 
much difficulty, I 
stretched their skins 
after the manner I 
had heard trappers 
describe. 

A singular black- 
and-white creature, 
which made its ap- 
pearance at about 
this time, entered the 
deserted camps across 
the creek nearly every night for a week. 


tracks were as large as the palm of a man’s | some half-buried object. 





“ 1 CARRIED THE FORLORN LITTLE BEAST TO MY CAMP.” 


filing my cabin with 


boughs. 


the mountain on the other 
side of the ravine, a few 
hundred yards farther to 
the west. This one I 
heard, but could not see. 

The snow and brush 
from the avalanche were 
difficult to clear away, 
and I was occupied for 
two days cutting a pas- 
sage through it to my 
wood-pile. Rain came, 
then the weather turned 
colder, and the snow from 
the avalanche froze hard 
enough to bear my weight. 
Then I discovered that 
the last slide had block- 
aded the creek-bed a little 
way above my cabin toa 
depth of sixty or seventy 
feet. 

Toward evening, hear- 
ing loud snarls in that 
quarter, I climbed over 
the mass of broken trees 
and hard, lumpy snow, 


Its | and saw four wolves, snapping and fighting over 


Watching them a little 


hand. I repaired the smaller camp in which | way off, a mountain-lion lay crouched on an 
I had entrapped the bears, and succeeded in | uptilted tree-trunk. 


catching the animal a little before sunrise one 
morning. 


It immediately began digging furiously beneath | away. 


| 
| 


Taking my ax, and swinging round my head a 
long brand from my fireplace, I drove the wolves 
The panther also made off up the ravine. 


Corner, where there was a short log standing up | the sills, or bottom logs, of the camp, and would | Then I saw that the wolves had been attempting 
against the wall of the camp. With a spring | have escaped in a short time if I had not struck to drag out a dead animal nearly as large asa 


ani a scramble I mounted to the roof—what | it senseless with a club when it thrust out its deer, with a white coat of long hair and upright 





blocked-up condition of the creek above my camp, 


I saw what seemed to| where the snowslide had come into the ravine. 


As soon.as it was light the next morning I went 


I ran back to my camp in haste, gathered up 


mingled snow and broken | my peltries, old coats and some other articles, 


and carried them across the log bridge of the 


The awful ‘jar started | creek and a considerable distance up the other 
another avalanche from | side of the mountain. 


Although I was gone for but ten or fifteen 
minutes, I found so much water rushing under 
and even over the bridge when I returned that 
1 dared not cross to the camp again. Even while 
I stood looking at it in dismay, the whole pent- 
up flood broke loose with an awful roar, and 
went rushing down the ravine. 

It was only by running back to the higher 
ground that I escaped drowning. My camp, 
with everything in and about it,—including poor 
’Rastus,—was overwhelmed and swept away in 
a moment. 

While I stood- there, quite dumfounded by 
the catastrophe, I heard the distant whistle of 
a passing train. Previously the train whistles 
had awakened no desire in me to go forth into 
the world, but this one came to my ear like 
a summons to join in the affairs of men once 
more. I determined to be a hermit no longer. 

Taking my furs, I ascended to the railway- 
track, and walked on it for six miles to Summit 
Station. From this point the hands of a freight- 
train going west good-naturedly took me with 
them to Vancouver. They jocosely christened 
me “the old man of the mountains’ —and, 
indeed, I had become a very odd, Rip Van 
Winkle sort of a person, with hair hanging 
thickly about my shoulders. 

At Vancouver I sold my furs for enough to 
pay a barber, purchase a modest outfit of clothing, 
and buy a meal ticket at a boarding -house. 
That was many years ago; and there have been 
times since, when the battle of life was going 
against me, that made me wish myself back 
in the sylvan peace and quiet of my old log camp 
in the great ravine of the Illicilliwaet. 


THE END. 


AN ILLUSTRATED FAMILY PAPER) 











CURRENT TOPICS. 


It is quite likely that the most interesting 
political contest in the coming November will 
be that over the mayoralty of New York. The 
city has a population of half a million more than 
that of the thirteen colonies which fought for 
independence in 1776; and the character of its 
government is a matter of concern to all 
Americans. 


The watchfulness of members of Congress 
is not always rewarded in a way anticipated. 
Two resolutions recently offered in the House 
requested the President to return to that body 
two private pension bills. A member of inquir- 
ing mind wished to know what was the defect in 
the bills. “There is no defect,” was the reply. 
“The beneficiaries are dead.” 

The defeat of a bill appropriating fifty 
million dollars, by a single senator, exercising his 
right of unlimited debate, was a striking incident 
of the closing hours of the session of Congress. 
It is even not without a certain amusing aspect. 
He will be a wise statesman who can find a way 


to establish a mean between the system which | 


permits, to one member, such power of obstruc- 


tion, and the unlimited power of a majority to | 


prohibit all debate under the operation of the 
“previous question.” 


For eight crops—corn, wheat, oats, barley, 


rye, buckwheat, potatoes and hay—covered by | 
the reports to the Department of Agriculture, | 


the farmers of the United States received almost 


two hundred million dollars more in 1900 than | 


they obtained for the same products in 1899. 
Buckwheat and barley were the only crops in the 
list which showed a decrease in value, and the 
advances, in corn and hay especially, made this 
deficit seem slight. We quote the statistics 
mainly as a matter of record. The contented 
smile on the American farmer’s face is proof 
enough of itself that he is doing very well 
indeed. re a 

A new bond of sympathy between the 
public school children of the United States and 
their newly acquired brothers and sisters of 
Hawaii was created by a ceremony which recently 
took place in that far-off group of islands. 
The occasion was the maising of the Stars 
and Stripes over the Kaupakalua School. The 
pole from which it flies is no slim staff of pine 
or spruce, but a towering palm-tree; yet the flag 
is the same which flutters over the thousands of 
little schoolhouses in this country, and it was 
raised to the sound of the same “America” and 
“Star-Spangled Banner,” and with the same 
exercises. Let us hope that it will represent 
the same loyalty and devotion there as here. 

A disposition to do the fair thing by 
home talent has been evinced by a statesman 
in the Missouri Legislature, who has introduced 
a bill into the senate “that the 14th day of 
February be and is hereby declared to be the 
only ground-hog day in Missouri.” It appears 
that some confusion has arisen as to the precise 
festival of his ground-hogship, and legislative 
enactment is expected to straighten out the 
tangle. It is not altogether certain that St. 
Valentine will joyously consent to a division 
of honors with the humble weather-prophet, but 
the crowding of two such festal days into one 
will be gladly welcomed by a busy and indus- 
trious people. 


The poet records that he shot an arrow 
into the air, but could not see where it fell to 
earth. Long afterward he found it in the heart 
of an oak. It is for protection against reckless 
use of firearms, possibly in the hands of other 
heedless poets, that the Adirondack guides have 
recently appealed to the legislature. The modern 
small-bore rifle sends bullets far beyond the 
necessary hunting range, and frequently kills 
persons whom the gunner cannot see. A true 
aim, a steady arm, a square hit are in all the 
walks of life justly commended. But what 
about the so-called “spent” bullet, with its 
lingering power to wound? Must not society as 
well as law hold the sportsman responsible? 

Among the old letters addressed to George 
Washington, now collected in the State Depart- 
ment library, is one from a lady who writes in 
the postscript that she is sorry not to be able to 
use note-paper worthy of his royal station, but 
had she used gold that would have required an 
outer wrapper, and it would have been too much 
to ask one in his position to open two wrappers 
in order to get at so unworthy a note as her own. 
This “polite speech” suggests that even in 
paying compliments there are “fashions,” as in 
other things. It is not certain, however, that 
the letter to Washington typifies the fashion of 
that day. Doubtless President McKinley would 


be greatly surprised to find such a compliment 
in a letter addressed to him, and perhaps 
General Washington himself was surprised and 
amused by his effusive correspondent. 


The 
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things done in jest or in eccentricity in one 
generation are often taken as wholly serious by 
| those who read of them in a later one. 

The approach of Arbor day prompts 
The Companion to offer a suggestion. There 
is hardly a town in the land which does not 
cherish the recollection of some citizen whose 
life was an honor to his place and generation. 
Is there a suitable monument to his memory? 
If not, what better way is there of showing that 
he is not forgotten than by planting a memorial 
tree inhis name? Wecannotall endow hospitals 

| or found public libraries, but we can all do this. 
A tree thus planted will bless those who come 
| after as well as commemorate him who has gone 
before. It will be a better monument than a 
shaft of granite or marble, and it will call for 
nothing but a few minutes’ labor and a little 
| public spirit. The boys and girls of the public 
schools have here a noble opportunity to render 
| a great service. 





* ¢ 


UNHEARD MUSIC. 
| 
| 


In the darkest, meanest things, 
There always, always, something sings. 
R. W. Emerson. 


* 


A ROYAL CRUISE. 


EFORE the death of Queen Victoria it 
had been arranged that the Duke of York 








should open the first parliament of the 
new Australian Commonwealth in the queen’s | 
name. The-visit was not abandoned ; it is to be | 
considerably extended. The duke now goes out | 
'as the Duke of Cornwall and York and the heir | 
apparent to the British throne, and on his return 
| to England, as a special recognition of his service, 
he will be created Prince of Wales. 
| The duke and duchess sailed on the Ophir, on | 
the sixteenth of this month. Their cruise will | 
probably occupy six months. They will be | 
escorted by two British cruisers throughout the 
| long voyage. The first stop is at Gibraltar. | 
Thence they pass through the Mediterranean to | 
Suez, stopping at Malta on the way; and then | 
on to Colombo, Singapore, Australia and New | 
Zealand, and homeward by way of Mauritius, 
| the Cape, the West Indies, Canada and New- 
foundland. 

Many persons now living recall the visit which 
the present king, when Prince of Wales, made 
to Canada and the United States about forty 
years ago; and not a few stately dames have it 
among their pleasant memories that they danced 
with him on that occasion. The present heir 
apparent is much older than his father was at 
that time, and more serious-minded besides. His 
projected visit is an important state event. It 
is intended to express to the colonies the mother 
country’s appreciation of their loyalty in the time 
of her need, and of their sympathy in the time of 
her bereavement. As the future Kingand Queen 
of England, the duke and duchess will be received 
with affection and enthusiasm, nowhere more so 
than in Australia, where the founding of a great 
commonwealth has in no way diminished the 
warmth of allegiance to England. 


® © 
UNCLE SAM’S EXPENSES. 


UCH has been written lately regarding 

the appropriations made by Congress. 

The appropriations of the last two 

years were slightly—that is, about one hundred 
and twenty-five millions—less than those of the 
preceding two years. Yet they reached almost a 
billion and a half of dollars. It is the habit, so to 
speak, of governments to become more expensive. 
The larger the community, the greater is the cost 
per capita of governing it; the richer the com- 
munity, the more numerous and luxurious its 
public wants, and the less strict its scrutiny of the 
purposes and economy of its public expenditures. 

It is to be expected, then, that this country will 
continue to require a revenue increasing at a 
rate more rapid than the increase in population, 
But the question whether the actual expenditures 
are or are not wasteful and extravagant is not 
decided by the facts we have given. 

Comparing the expenditures in 1886, when they 
were the smallest, per capita, in thirty years, 
with those of 1900, we find an increase from four 
dollars and twenty-two cents per inhabitant to 
six dollars and thirty-nine cents—a little more 
than fifty per cent. But upon examining the 
matter in detail, we see that the pension pay- 
ments were seventy-seven million dollars more, 
the army expenditure one hundred millions more, 
and the navy forty-two millions more. 

The “miscellaneous” expenditures, including 
all the strictly civil departments of government, 
increased but little more than thirty millions, and 
added only ten cents per capita to the cost of 
government. 

Every progressive government is constantly 
undertaking new duties, or performing old ones 
more thoroughly and efficiently. Rural free 
delivery is the latest addition to our government 
service. The Weather Bureau, the manifold 
enterprises of the Department of Agriculture, 
fast mails and the consular service are examples 
of old duties better performed, and therefore 





more costly. 

Nevertheless it is not to be denied that there | 
is extravagance, and a great deal of it, in the | 
administration of this and of every great govern- | 











COMPANION. 


such abuses. The only point we make is that it 
is not just to condemn any particular increase 
of an appropriation before inquiring the reason 
for it. 





® ¢ 


EXPECTATION. 


No man may say at night 
His goal is reached; the hunger for the light 
Moves with the star. ‘ 
John James Piatt. 


® @ 


*“*CURRENT-TOPIC CLASSES.” 


HE increased interest which women of the 
, present day take in public matters is well 
shown by the number of “Current-Topic 
Classes” which have come into existence within 
a few years. 

The purpose is to gain a reasonable knowledge 
of the great questions of the day. There may 
be few members or many, and wide differences 
of opinion may, and, in fact, usually do, exist 
within the class; but that does not matter. 
Once a week, or once in two weeks, the members 
meet, and a teacher, or leader, presents matters 
of public interest and importance as clearly and 
extensively as possible. Afterward questions 
are asked and answered, and the discussion 


| becomes general. 


The success of such an association depends 
much upon the ability of the teacher, who may 
be some one hired for the purpose, or a member 
who has enjoyed greater educational advantages 
and has more leisure than her fellows. 

It is not necessary that the presentation of 
matters under discussion be colorless. Quite as 
good results are often obtained when the leader 
expresses his or her own convictions. The object 
is not merely to form an opinion on such evidence 
as may be presented at the meetings, but to 
learn what is the prevailing opinion of those who 
have given the subject most attention and are 
best qualified to judge. Nevertheless, the leader 
should be fair and capable of seeing both sides 
of the matter. 

Current-topie classes are more common in the 
cities than in the country. It ought to be just 
the other way, for the towns and small villages 
offer less variety of entertainment and instruction, 
and such associations as these may be made a 
valuable means of intellectual stimulus and 
diversion. The cost need be little or nothing, 
for there is hardly a village in the United States 
so small that it does not harbor at least one man 
or woman capable of leading such a class, and 
willing to do it without charge. 


* © 
THE INAUGURATION. 


HE brilliant pageants which marked the 

accession of King Edward VII. and the 

opening of Parliament had hardly passed 
out of public attention when our own country 
furnished a seene no less impressive and but 
little inferior in pomp and circumstance. 

In everything that goes to make a memorable 

, the inauguration of President McKinley 
and Vice-President Roosevelt surpassed all pre- 
vious oceasions of the kind. Never were there 
so many visitors in Washington, never did the 
residents decorate their homes so elaborately, 
never was there a finer setting than the noble 
colonnade which transformed the approaches to 
the White House into a “Court of Honor.” 

The very contrasts added to the impressiveness. 
In the beautiful Senate-Chamber, simple, digni- 
fied and bare of special decoration, a white-haired 
senator administered the oath of office to a young 
man in plain civilian black. A little later, on a 
stand in front of the great Capitol, and in the 
presence of a crowd which none could number, 
the venerable Chief Justice of the greatest court 
in the world administered the oath to the chief 
magistrate, also simply garbed in black. 

Then came the great parade, brilliant with 
gold lace, glittering with burnished arms, touched 
with color by numerous flags. At its head were 
the old felt hats and faded blue coats of veterans 
who marched in that Grand Review of 1865, and 
farther along the trim, athletic figures of the 
West Point and Annapolis cadets. 

The evening brought the inaugural ball, with 
its brilliant costumes and gay music, closing a 
day in which democratic simplicity and almost 
regal splendor touched elbows in curious sort. 


e & 
MEASURES THAT FAILED. 


sent familiar lines, 


Labor with what zeal we will, 
Something still remains undone, 


are as true of Congresses as of individuals. The 
Fifty-sixth Congress was industrious, and did 
important legislative work; yet it adjourned 
without action on some of the questions to which 
it had given much time in debate. 

The shipping subsidy bill, the purpose of 
which was to encourage the American merchant 
marine by paying bounties to ships engaged in 
foreign trade, had the first place on the calendar 
for weeks in the Senate, but was displaced in 
the rush of appropriation bills at the end of the 
session, and did not reach a vote. 

The Nicaragua canal bill is a measure to the 
general principle of which both political parties 
are pledged. It was passed by the House and 
favorably reported to the Senate, but was held 
back until the amended Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
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Great Britain did not act upon the treaty, a). 
the canal legislation was abandoned. 

The oleomargarine bill also failed. It propos 
to prevent frauds in the sale of oleomargarine 
putting a heavy tax on the article when colo: 
to look like butter. It passed the House by a 
heavy majority, but did not reach a vote in t):0 
Senate. The great river and harbor appropr’:- 
tion bill was killed by the prowess of a sing: 
senator, who “talked it to death.” 

To the list of failures must be added t!. 
reciprocity treaties, ten or twelve in numb, 
which were negotiated by a special commission: : 
of the State Department, and commended to t!:c 
Senate by the President. They proposed ‘o 
make concessions on certain goods from Fran: °, 
the British and Danish West Indies, Argenti::; 
and other countries, in return for similar co :)- 
cessions; but they aroused so much oppositic 
that they were not pressed to a vote. 

It cannot be said that the time spent on «|: 
these measures was wasted. They were not 
enacted, to be sure, but most of them will 
reappear in the next Congress, which will be 
helped in its deliberations by the reports and 
debates of the Congress just adjourned. 


* © 
BUFFALO FIRST. 


ONGRESS has recently provided for a 
government exhibit at the Charleston 
exposition, which opens in December, 

and has appropriated five million dollars toward 
the ‘‘Louisiana Purchase Exposition,” which is to 
be held at St. Louis in 1903. Indeed, the earlier 
years of this century may be described in future 
as the “era of expositions,” since seven or eight 
great fairs have already been projected. 

The first exposition of the twentieth century, 
however, will be the Pan-American, opening May 
ist at Buffalo, and the present duty of all parts 
of the country is to plan for the support of that. 
The Charleston fair will not begin until about 
the time the Buffalo fair ends; the St. Louis 
exposition and several lesser ones are still in 
the distance; none of them needs to, or should, 
distract attention from Buffalo. 

The enterprising city on Lake Erie is centrally 
situated, beautiful of itself and in its surround- 
ings, and admirably qualified to “take care of a 
crowd.” As for the exposition, it would appear 
that all the details of construction, exhibition and 
management have been carefully thought out, to 
the end that it may be all that so extensive a fair 
should be. Many of the buildings are-already 
completed and important exhibits are even now 
in place, and this one fact speaks volumes for 
the wisdom and energy of the direction. 


® ¢ 


COLONIAL APRIL-FOOLING. 


66 OYS will be boys;” also, boys have been 
boys in all periods of the world’s history, 
from the naughty little classic Greeks 

down. Their boyish mischief is regarded at differ- 

ent times with different degrees of leniency or 
severity. 

Old Judge Samuel Sewall, the famous diarist of 
colonial times, had decided ideas concerning their 
behavior. When his little boy of five threw a brass 
knob at his sister and raised a bump on her fore- 
head, it was doubtless quite proper that the judge 
should have “whip’d him pretty smartly,” but it 
certainly sounds odd to hear the behavior of the 
seared small culprit in hiding behind the cradle 
to avoid punishment compared to that of our 
conscience-smitten first father after the fall, with 
a suitable addition of moral reflections. 

The judge, as might be expected, disapproved 
the follies of April Fool’s day; moreover, he was 
quite unable to see the difference between innocent 
joking and wilful lying. In 1708 he wrote to “ihe 
Rev’d Mr. Ezekiel Cheever and Mr. Nathaniel 
Williams, Schoolmasters in Boston,” a letter upon 
the subject which illuminates strongly the char- 
acter of the good man and of his times. Ilis 
arguments seem to us to-day a little like firing a 
cannon at a fly—and, moreover, the fly was not 
killed, for April Fool’s day is still the day of folly. 

“If men are accountable for every idle Word,” 
wrote Judge Sewall, “what a Reckoning will tliey 
have that keep up stated Times to promote Lying 
and Folly! What an abuse is it of precious Time! 
What a Profanation! What an Affront to the 
Divine Bestower of it! I have heard a chili of 
six years old say within these 2 or 3 days that one 
must tell a man his shoes are unbuckled (when 
they were indeed buckled) & then he would stoop 
down to buckle them; & then he was an April 
Fool. 

“Pray, Gentlemen, if you think it Convenien!. as 
I hope you will, Insinuate into your Scholars the 
defiling and provoking nature of such a Foulish 
practice, & take them off ftom it.” 


* & 
WOULD NOT GIVE HIM UP. 


*¢ ¥ WON’T leave my father when he’s in trouble. 
I’ve been with him since he left mother. 
He’s done the best he could for me, aud I 


” 


don’t want to leave him now, your honor, please: 

The place was a Brooklyn police court. he 
speaker, a boy of eleven, tried to keep the tours 
out of his eyes, and snuggled affectionately az: ist 
the man in the dock, whose hand, trembling "ore 
from dissipation than emotion, caressed the !:\\'s 
head. 

The man had been the head of a happy house 
hold, but his appetite for drink had broken it UP, 
and at last had led to his arrest. He realized ‘he 
depths into which he had fallen, and cursed lis 
weakness. He had even implored the judge 
save him from himself, to sentence him for a ':e 


ment. No apology or excuse can be offered for | should remove possible diplomatic difficulties. | to some institution where he might be removed 
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from temptation, and regain, if possible, his lost 

-control. It was then that the boy had spoken. 

it came out that, after the wrecking of the home, 
c.- boy had clung to the father, going where he 
\-ut and living where he lived, to “take care of 
hon. he said. The scenes of degradation through 
.vich the miserable man had passed seemed to 
have left the boy’s character unsullied, and now, in 
order to be with the miserable wretch whom he 
siii] ealled father, he was willing to undergo an 
ordeal from which most boys would have shrunk 
with horror. 

rhe judge, perplexed as well as moved, finally 
remanded the father till he could decide upon a 
satisfactory disposition of his case, and a spectator 
in the court, a man of means and influence, came 
forward and agreed to provide for the boy, and 
see that an opportunity was given him to become 
an: honest and self-respecting citizen. “He has the 
stuff in him for that, and more,” he said. 

Here the story ends, so far as the newspaper 
reports of it go, but so far as the actors in the 
tragedy are concerned, it is far from ended. One 
cannot help hoping, not only that the spectator in 
the court-room was right in his estimate of the 
boy’s character, but that sooner or later such a 
love must have its influence on the poor wretch of 
a father, and call him back to the duties he has so 
long neglected. 

@® © 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 


Certain of the theaters in Russia are under the 
control of the state, and the actors are therefore 
subject to government control. The Family Herald 
relates a story of a famous dancer at one of these 
theaters, who desired to secure a month's leave of 
absence in order to recover her health by a tour 
of the provinces. She accordingly went to the 
government official to obtain the usual permission. 
He received her politely, and asked for her written 
application. 

“I have no written application,” was the answer. 
“T had no idea such a thing was necessary.” 

“Not necessary, madam?” replied the official. 
“Why, nothing can be done without it!” 

“What am I to do, then?” 

“Here are pens and papers. Be so good as to 
sit down and write what I dictate.” 

She sat down, and the petition was written, 
signed and folded. 

“And now,” said the representative of the state, 
“you have only to deliver it.” 

“To whom?” she asked. 

“To whom?” repeated the official, with a smile 
at her simplicity. ‘To me, of course.” 

Then, taking the petition which he himself had 
dictated, he produced his spectacles, wiped them, 
and carefully adjusting them upon his nose, read 
over the whole document as if he had never seen 
it before, filed it in due form, and then, turning 
to the impatient danseuse, said, with the utmost 
gravity: 

“Madam, I have read your petition, and regret 
exceedingly that I cannot grant it.” 


* ¢ 


THE HUMOR OF PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


It does not lessen the dignity of Phillips Brooks’s 
memory to learn from his biographer, Alexander 
V.G. Allen of Cambridge, that he had an abounding 
sense of humor—humor that crops out in a fund of 
anecdote. 

To the person who wondered at the possibility 
of the whale’s swallowing Jonah he said: “‘There 
was no difficulty. Jonah was one of the minor 
prophets.” 

Contrasting the ancient church with the modern, 
he remarked that the early devout tried to save 
their young men from being thrown to the lions. 
“Now,” he added, “we are glad if we can save 
them from going to the dogs.” 

A clergyman going abroad talked in jest of 
bringing back a new religion with him. 

“You might have some trouble in getting it 
through the custom-house,” some one remarked. 

“No,” observed Bishop Brooks; ‘“‘we may take 
it for granted that a new religion would have no 
duties attached.” 

A person, for the sake, no doubt, of argument, 
once drew attention to the fact that some men, 
calling themselves atheists, seemed to lead moral 
lives, and Brooks promptly disposed of it. 

“They have to,” said he. “They have no God to 
forgive them if they don’t.” 


* © 


A YOUTHFUL RULER. 


By the death of the Maharaja of Patiala his 
little son, Ticca Sahib, becomes the nominal head 
of about two million people. 

This small youth is, in a sporting sense at least, 
the worthy son of his father, for although he is only 
ten years of age he plays cricket well and is an 
excellent mfle-shot. His father was a famous 
Sportsman, equally proficient in cricket, in riding, 
polo-playing and pig-sticking, as the boar-hunt is 
called. 

The last notable achievement of the Maharaja 
Was making twenty-one runs in eight and a half 
minutes in the cricket match against the Bombay 
Parsees. So it will be seen that little Ticca Sahib 
has an illustrious family record to emulate. 


* ¢ 


SHE SAT DOWN FOR A COLD. 


The strictness of Queen Victoria in all matters 
of etiquette and the ceremonies observed in the 
Toyal presence was well known to the members of 
the court; the slightest deviation from the proprie- 
ties would invariably bring a frown and a reproof. 
So thoroughly had she impressed the obligation 
ot court etiquette on those by whom she was 
Surrounded that cases of offense were extremely 
infrequent, 

ceasionally, however, a maid of honor of 
unusual vivacity would break over the barriers, 
and bring upon herself the indignant rebuke of the 
Sovereign, 


Women that she was asked by the queen to play 
Forgetting that a royal request is 


the piano. 


It is related of one of these young | 
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equivalent to a command, the maid of honor coolly | 
declined, and when the queen insisted that she | 
should sing, she explained that she had a cold. 

“In that case,” said the queen, nettled by the | 
young woman’s obstinacy, “‘you had better go to 
bed.” 

“Oh no, thank you,” replied the maid of honor, 
airily, “‘but if you don’t mind I will sit down.” 

And down she plumped, to the hérror of the 
queen and the ill-concealed delight of the courtiers 
in attendance. 

There is no record of the fact that the young 
woman, who was in after life a distinguished 
peeress, ever had another bad cold or a tired 
feeling in the presence of royalty. 


* ¢ 


THE SINGSONG TONGUE OF CHINA. 


Mr. Elson, writing of Chinese vocal music in the 
Musical Record, says that the voice in China is 
trained to much flexibility by the exigencies of 
the language. The Chinese is in one sense the 
most musical of languages, as a word acquires 
half a dozen different significations according to 
the pitch of voice or inflection with which it is 
pronounced. 


A spoken word in the Chinese language has 
different meaning according to the inflection with 
which it is ee. The number of words is 
small, the ideas that may be conveyed by them 
are many. Thus foreigners are led into endless 
complications and misunderstandings; for exam- 
ple, the word tchu, pronounced clearly with the 
vowel of medium length, means “master,” but b 
extending the vowel a trifle it signifies*“hog;” it 
also means “column” and ny 
”? has eleven different meanings 


The syllable “ 
—‘“glass,” “boil,” ‘“‘captive,” “prepare,” and so 
forth, each of which must be pronounced with a 


different pitch and inflection. 

Among the original words are some which 
decidedly are taken from nature, such as “tchung,” 
“bell;” “miau,” “cat; but these are very few. 

Some authors have endeavored to show from 
these facts that the Chinese is in all respects a 
| musical language ; but this can hardly be conceded, 
for the inflections spoken of are so slight as to 
escape the European ear, which surely would not 
be the case if they were really musical notes. It 
is well known that Father Periere, in the last 
century, was able to note down at first hearing 
and imitate any Chinese song. 


* © 


A TROUT NURSE. 


In “Wild Life in Hampshire Highlands” Mr. 
George A. B. Dewar gives this incident, which he 
declares presented fishing in a new light, and for a 
time took the edge off his pleasure in that sport: 


I was fishing one day, some twelve seasons ago, 
at Testcombe, where the Anton joins the Test 
when I saw swimming slowly along the side o 
the stream just below me a large black trout of 
about two pounds. It was a year when there were 
many fish suffering from fungoid disease, and this 
trout had the fungus all over its head, and was 
new ae | — blind. 

Behind this sick trout was a fine, healthy trout 
of about one and one-half pounds. Both swam 
slowly along close to the side, so that I was able 
to watch them for about ten minutes. The healthy 
trout was watching over the sick one. Whenever 
the sick fish got too near the edge of the stream 
| the healthy one would swim inside and gently 

push the former in the side with its nose, and so 
get it out into deeper water. 

| This was done repeatedly, until I put my landing- 
| net under the diseased fish and took it out of the 
| water, when the healthy one left the spot. I have 
| not the slightest doubt that the healthy fish had 
taken charge of the sick one. Up to t time I 

d always been accustomed to look on fish as 
very cold-blooded creatures. 





* ¢ 


THE EVIDENCE OF THE BOOK. 


It is said that Ibsen, the Scandinavian play- 
wright, is not always friendly toward the English. 
Something which happened to him lately may 
increase that lack of liking, or, if he is a man of a 
humorous mind, do something to lessen it. 


One day, says the London Outlook, a certain 
Lincolnshire squire who goes to Norway ever 
year for the fishing called upon the distinguis 
man. Ibsen was in humor, and received him 
cordially. Not only that, but he complimented 
his guest, saying: 

“How well you speak Swedish!” 

“It was to learn this,” said the Englishman, 
producing from his pocket a copy of Ibsen’s poem, 
. ral ’ 


The author was naturally gratified, and owned it 
the next day in telling the story at the café. 
“But,” he added ruefully, “it was a new copy!” 


*® ¢ 


A SURE CURE FOR GHOSTS. 


The late Bishop of London had a fine sense of 
humor, as the story related by the New York 
Tribune well illustrates. 


Some ogee ago, when Bishop Creighton was 
Bishop of Peterborough, he was the guest, during 
a confirmation tour in the diocese, at an old manor 
house, and slept one night in a room supposed to 
be haunted. Next morning at breakfast he was 
asked whether he had seen the ghost. 

“Yes,” he replied, with great solemnity, “but I 
—_ laid the spirit. It will never trouble you 

a.” 


eing further questioned upon the subject, the 
bishop said, ‘““‘The ghost instantly vanished when 
I asked for a subscription toward the restoration 
of Peterborough Cathedral.” 


* © 
STARVING IN THE MIDST OF PLENTY. 


“T want you to understand,” said a purveyor of 
literary wares, as he left the editor’s office with 
a heavy package of poems appropriate for all 
seasons, “‘that I don’t approve of the stuff you are 

ublishing in your paper at present, sir, and I 

on’t hesitate say so. Unless you change your 
methods, sir, there are poopie in this town who 
would not buy your paper if they were starving, 
and I am one of them!” 


*® © 


AN APPRECIATED DEDICATION. 


i, whose fame came with the 
roduction of “Cavalleria Rusticana,” has, accord- 
g to a London paper, grown weary of his critics, 
and as a response to them has dedicated his new 


Pietro Masca: 








opera, “The Masks,” to himself. This is the 
| dedication : | 
| “To myself. With distinguished esteem and 
| unalterable satisfaetion.” | 
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COMPANION. 


“ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are an old and 
world-renowned remedy for colds, coughs, hoarseness 
and bronchial troubles. Sold only in boxes. (Adv. 








Green’s Sewing- 
Machine Attach- 


sors and knives, polish silver, shine shoes, perfectly, 

uickly, easily. it any machine. A child can use 
them, Retail price $1.50 per set. If not satisfied, return 
in 10 days and get money back. Best value, best seller 
ever int ced. Agents, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
write for terms and free booklet. Address Dept. C, 
THE HARRIS-GREEN MFG. CO., SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
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New Suits 
and Skirts for 
Summer. 


HEN you 

see our 
Catalogue 

of new Suits and 
Skirts your judg- 
ment will testify | 
that the styles are | 
attractive and 
novel—correct in 
cut and pattern. 
Our record for 
good workman- 
ship will estab- 
lish that our gar- 
ments are well 
made and well 
finished. | 
Every garment 
to order 
the style 
and sample that 
you choose. If 
what we make | 








for you does not 
give satisfac- 
tion, send it 
back, and we 

will refund 

your money. 


Our Catalogue 
illustrates : 
Tailor-Made 
Suits, $8 up. 
Visiting Costumes, lined throughout with 
excellent quality taffeta, $15 up. 
New Skirts, $4 up. Rainy-Day Skirts, $5 up. 
Wash Skirts, $3 up. Wash Dresses, $4 up. 
We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 


Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples of the 
materials from which we make our Suits and Skirts; 
we will send them to ee he by return mail, 
They should be in the hands of every lady who 
wishes to dress well at moderate cost. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CoO., 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 














The utility of the wheel is un- 
limited, while the 

Health and Pleasure 
attending the use of the bicycle 


can only be appreciated by those 
who have tried it. 


Barnes Bicycles 


**WHITE FLYERS” 


are not only very attractive wheels, 
but the best of everything is used 
in their construction to make them 
all that perfect bicycles should be. 


Barnes Catalogues may be obtained 
at Barnes Agencies everywhere, 
or by mail fromus. : $s 2 


MONARCH SALES DEPT., 
CHICAGO. 








aewarded 


this famous name. 
measure. 
delight instead of despair. 


price. 


other store. 


for Embroidery. 








PRIZES 


No better silk was ever made than that which bears 


Easy to sew with, too strong to 
break, evenly twisted, no knots, no kinks, no short 
Its use for hand or machine sewing brings 
Cheap silk is dear at any 


If your dealer does not keep Corticelli go to some 
It will pay you to do so. 
interested in fancy-work, tell us so on a postal card, 
and we will tell you all about Corticelli Filo Silk 


If you are 


Corticelli Silk Mills, 18 Bridge St., Florence, Mass. 































HE skies are overcast and drear, 
And damp the breezes blow; 
Not e’en a bluebird pioneer 
Of spring his head will show; 
But underneath my window case 
Peal forth the pipes of Pan: 
The god disguised in form and face— 
The first hand-organ man. 


What matter if the rhythm fits 
The tune of “Sweet Marie?” 
’Twas born of reeds. I warrant it’s 
Some classic melody. 

I hear the woodland aisles r 
The waters lap and sing; 
How strange this music, rudely ground, | 

Should breathe the breath of spring! 


“Through Georgia” they are marching now— 

But I am here, in May. 

The god with one hand wipes his brow, 
Yet ceases not to play. 

The urchins gathering in the street 
His willing captives fall. 

The pipes maintain their magic sweet— 

‘“*A-a-after the ba-a-all.” 


Alas! they’re silent. From my hold 
The clinking guerdon drops; 

Small pay, indeed, for strains outrolled 
From such unequaled stops. 

Smiles broad the deity. He knew 
I understood his plan. 

And so, with childish retinue, 
Moves on the great god Pan. 


a 
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BETRAYAL. 


8 ge of the chilling rain and fog 

That hid the mountain from our sight, 
A dusky cloud came floating down 

At early dawn of light. 


The cloud dropped softly to the lake 
Amid a sound of whirring wings, 
And spread into a graceful line 
A host of living things. 


We hailed this burst of joyous life. 

The sunless day seemed dark no more; 
When suddenly a shot rang out 

And echoed round the shore. 


The water-fowl were nature’s guests, 
But they were doomed; and all that day 
The shots pealed forth and on the waves 
The dead and dying lay. 
At last into the brooding mist. 
There vanished, softly as it came, 
A broken flock, with plumage torn. 
After that day of shame. 
MARY THACHER HIGGINSON. 
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TIRED OF LIFE. 


OME six years ago New York society 
was startled by the disap- 
pearance of three of its most | 
popular members. Leaders 
of cotillions, hunters, 
yachtsmen, always riding 
the top wave of good-fellow- 
ship, indispensable and rich, 
they wielded an influence—whether for 
good or bad—that they little realized. 
But one day their world knew them 
no more. 

It soon came out that these men, weary of 
the vacuity of their existence, had joined a 
brotherhood, and had chosen immurement and 
contemplation for the rest of their natural lives. 

Only the other day another young man disap- 
peared from the world that knew and loved him. 
The son of one of our leading statesmen, educated 








in two different professions, in early manhood he the 


conceived a distaste for society as at present 
constituted. The passion for frivolity, the 
madness for amusement, the shallowness of the 
hearts of those who spend their best hours in 
plotting for preferment— these conditions, so 
common to our great human centers, were too 
much for the young man. He resigned from life 
as one resigns from a college or from a board of 
trustees, and entered a monastery. 

On the other hand, a great man lately passed 
away in Chicago. He was not great because he 
was one of the richest merchants in the West, 
and had the power of life or starvation over 
thousands of employees whom he had never 
seen; but because, under the strain of feverish 
competition, this man held his ideals high and | 
kept his hands unsullied. 

“My influence and wealth,” he used to say, | 
“will all be placed on the right side of the scale.” | 
He was a man as much in the world as any one | 





could well be, but he was not of the world. His | dame, seated at a newspaper stall, who was able | be able to prove that his dac 


aim was not wealth, but Heaven. His last words 
were: “Read me the Lord’s Prayer.’ 

The two types are ever with us. The one, 
when he comes to his better self, seeks the 


life with a new purpose and a new power. 


| couraged when he cannot reform the world at 


| planted 


| me foolish. 


| tree should stand as long as she liv 


THE YOUTHS 


solitary cell, there to live uncontaminated by 
this world, and to feast his mind on the peace 
and purity of the next. The other, when the 
seales of sin drop from his eyes, rushes into 


He meets the conditions as they are; and by 
the purity of his character, the nobility of his 
purpose, does the best he can, and-is not dis- 


once. 

Wherever he goes he leaves a sweet savor 
behind him, and men’s faith becomes stronger 
for knowing that he is near them. 


* ¢ 


AN OLD SONG. 


EORGE P. MORRIS, who was an associate 
C5 of Nathaniel P. Willis in journalism sixty 
years ago, wrote the words of the once 
famous song, “Woodman, Spare That Tree.” The 
music was composed by an Englishman, Henry 
Russell, who sang it in America and in Europe. 
In “Our Familiar Songs and Their Authors” an 
account of how that song came to be written is 
given in Morris’s own words. In spite of its some- 
what sentimental style, a style characteristic of 
the period, the narrative may be of interest to the 
present generation 


Riding out of town a few - since, in company 
with a friend who was once expectant heir of 
the largest estate in America, but over whose 
worldly prosperity a blight has recently come, he 
invited me to turn down a little romantic woodland 
pass, not far from a. 

“Your object?” inquired I, 
to look once more at the old tree 
my — near a cottage that 
was once my father’s.” 

“The place is yours, then?” said I. 

“No, my mother sold it—” and I observed a 
slight tremor of the lip at the recollection. ‘Dear 
mother!” resumed my companion. ‘We 
many, many happy days in that old cottage, but 
it is nothing to me now. Father, mother, sisters, 
cottage, all are gone!” 

After a moment’s pause he added: ‘Don’t think 
I don’t know how it is, I never ride 
out this way but I turn down this old lane to look 
at the old tree. I have a thousand recollections 
about it, and I always greet it as a familiar and 
well-remembered friend. In the bygone summer- 
time it was a friend, indeed. Its leaves are all off 
now, so you won’t see it to advantage, but I like it 
full as well in the winter-time.” 

These words were scarcely uttered when my 
companion cried out: ‘There it is!” 

Near the tree stood an old man, with his coat 
off, sharpening an ax. 
the cottage. 

“What do you intend doing?” asked my friend 
in great yang 

“What is that to you?” was the blunt reply. 
“You are not going to cut the tree down, surely.” 

“Yes, Iam, though,” said the woodman. 

“What for?” inquired my companion, almost 
choked with emotion. 

“What for? Why, because I think it roper | 
Well, I'll tell | 


amen te 


He was the occupant of 





to do so. What for? I like that! 
you what for. This tree makes my dwellin 
unhealthy —it stands too near the ouse. 


renders us liable to fever and ague. 
“Who told you that?” 
“Doctor 


tor 8.’ 
“Have you any other reason for wishing to cut 
it down? 
“Yes. I am getting old, the woods are a great 


way off, and this tree is of some value to burn.” 
€ was soon convinced, however, that the story 
about fever and ague was a mere fiction, for there 
never had been a case of that disease in the neigh- 
rhood, and was then asked what the tree was 
worth for firewood. 
“Why, when it’s down, about ten dollars.” 


iT 





COMPANION. 


could be easily overlooked, for it is entered under 
a Coerwen. and causes no break in a continuous 
line of buildings. There, out of the turmoil of the 
at ee are, and in a tortuous line of old 
uses, one finds a finger on the wall indicating 
the way to the Roman bath. 

Strand Lane follows the line of a little brook 
which, in old days, carried off the water from the 
higher land above to Strand 1 or pier. On 
its left side_you come upon a small, dingy house, 
which is the object of your search. Ring the 
rusty bell, and presently a man appears and 
escorts you through a vaulted passage into a 
vaulted chamber, sixteen feet long and nine feet 
wide. In the midst of the floor is the Roman bath. 

“It’s two thousand years old, this bath,” says 
the guide. “The Earl of Essex discovered it 
he was making a bath for himself.” 

At the farther end of the bath is a ledge of white 
marble, undoubtedly the remains of a flight of 
steps leading down to the water. The water is 
supplied by a spring, without the medium of pipes. 
It bubbles up through the ground, fills the bath, 
passes into the bath beyond ,—that of Lord Essex,— 
and then flows into the Thames. One visitor says 
of a visit to Strand Lane: 

“Tt would be pure affectation to pretend that, as 
I stood gazing round the vaulted chamber, I was 
haunted by a vision of Roman nobles and warriors 
in togas and breastplates. It was, onthe contrary, 
difficult to realize here, in the heart of busy 
London, that the land of the Czsars had any con- 
nection with modern life. Within a few yards 
were endless omnibuses, travelling to and from 
the east and west end. Near at hand were thea- 
ters, newspaper offices, law courts, the under- 
ground railway. It was hardly possible, through 
all this din, to catch a glimpse of ancient Rome 
through the mists of nineteen centuries.” 








ITH all these roaring, blust’rous days 
We hoped at least for sunshine free, 
And tight red studs on bush and tree; 

A wind-blown sky as blue as May’s. 
Lo! Earth turns white as with distress, 
And cunning Crocus, all aglow, 

Sunk to her yellow chin in snow, 
Fears this wild spring in winter’s dress. 


’Tis not forever, golden-heart! 
The pigeons, wiser far than you, 
Wheel round the icy roofs and coo 
Of peach-trees’ blush, the honey-mart 
Of bees ;—white butterflies a-wing. 
Warm hope, though all the past were ill, 
One disappointment cannot chill; 
One snow will not unmake the spring! 
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A RACE WITH DEATH. 
HE New York Tribune recounts an exciting 


on the northern coast of Long Island, on 
one of the rare occasions in winter when the salt 
water freezes hard enough for trips to be made on 
the ice. 

As every one knows, the northern coast of Lon 


Island Sound is broken up by a succession o 
small peninsu and islands, which have been 
utiliz for building sites for country houses. 
These by the deep indenta- 


— of land, formed 
tions of the sea, are very near each other, so that 
houses that are miles apart by land are often 
directly opposite each other, with only a short 
stretch of water ween. 
It was one evening, after a pleasant little dinner 
at the opposite house, that M rs. 
d their intention of returning home on 





“Suppose I make you a present of that 
bat Fay let it stand os 
oe es. ” 


“You are sure of that?” 

“Positive.” 

“Then give me a bond to that effect.” 

Morris drew up the bond, it was witnessed by 
he woodman’s daughter, the money was paid, 
and Morris and his companion left the place with 
an assurance from the young girl, who looked as 
smiling and beautiful as a youn aoa that the 
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BARON STEUBEN’S NAMESAKES. 
ARON STEUBEN, the bluff old soldier of 
B the Revolution, was greatly beloved by his 
men. He was called everywhere “The 
Baron,” and to one woman, who came to him 
asking for permission to name her child for him, 
he said, “And what will you call him?” For, like 


all titled personages, he had a profusion of proper 
names. 


“Why,” said the woman, “I'll call him Baron.” 


their skates. Their host remonstrated. 

“There is a southerly wind blowing,” said he, 
“and some fisherman told me to-day t the ice 
wouldn’t last nny | You know how rotten salt- 
water ice is when it begins to go. You had much 
better let me lend you a trap, as you told your 
man not to come back, and return home by land.” 

But Mrs. B. insisted. “We skated this rnoon 


all over the bay, and the ice was perfectly strong,” 
she said. “I have set my heart on skating home 
by moonlight.” 


So she pinned up her skirts and covered her 
dinner-gown with a long coat, and they started. 

Heavy clouds obscured the moon from the start, 
and they + fone only a short way when a fine 


rain began 
“Let us go back,” proposed Mr. B., “and take 
the tra a said they would lend us.” 

But his wife would not hear of it. She bitterly 
repented of her obstinacy, however, when the 
reached the middle of the bay and heard throug 
the fan sharp reports like pistol-shots. 

“It is the ice breaking up!” shouted Mr. B. 
“Skate for your life!” 

How they got over the remaining distance 
neither clearly knows. Crack after crack opened 
before them; the water rushed up about their 
ankles as their weight sunk the great pieces down 





Baron he was, and so were the other na kes. 
Indeed, when the old soldier was ur to la 
aside his title, in the enthusiasm of the Frenc 
Revolution, he answered that it would be of no 
use. There were too many Baron Steubens in 
existence. 

One full-grown namesake he acquired under 
oer circumstances. When he was one day 
nspecting a Connecticut regiment, he found a 
fine-looking sergeant, nam Jonathan Arnold. 
The baron had been one of the court which had 
unwillingly condemned André, and he detested 

“wretch who drew him to death.” So he 
advised the man to change his name. 

“But what name shall I take?” cried Arnold. 

“Any name you —. answered the baron. 
“Take mine. It’s at your service.” 

So Jonathan Arnold duly became Jonathan 
Steuben, and under that name fought bravely and 
well. When he returned to his Connecticut home. 
after the war, he married, and his son was named 
after the old soldier, “Frederick William.” To 
him Baron Steuben willed a farm, and Frederick 





William Steuben, a good soldier in the War of 

1812, died in the service. 

&® © 
A ROMAN BATH IN LONDON. 

N the midst of busy London is a bath, perfectly 
preserved, which is supposed by some to | 
have been constructed during the Roman | 

occupation of the city. One may go into the | 
Strand without finding a trace of Strand Lane, | 
and possibly the shopkeepers of the neighborhood | 
may not know it by name. A writer in the Sketch 


says that she had to inquire hither and yon before | he 


obtaining the desired information. It was an old | 


to give it. 
wae you direct me to Strand Lane?” asked the | 
visitor. 
“Why, this is Strand Lane,” said the old Lon- 


doner. She pointed down a narrow passage, which | 





ora 
A one stumble would have ended matters for 
both of them, and the iy water would have rushed 
up and engulfed them if they had rested a second 
on the rotten salt ice. Only their fleetness saved 
them, and the fact that the tide was coming in, 
jamming up the ice on the shore instead of leaving 
an impassable distance of water along the edge. 





When they finally reached the shore they threw | 
themselves down on the frozen ground, too much | 
exhausted even to speak or to take off their skates. | 


When Mr. B. got his breath his shouts brought 
the servants to their aid, and they were soon in 
4 house, comforted by hot drinks and a blazing 


® © 
A SCHOLAR’S PETS. 


| is less remarkable than one given in a zoology 

class by a student, who said he knew a fellow 
who had a sister who had a “tame jellyfish that 
would sit up and beg,” it is not without interest, 
for it concerns two intelligent dogs once the 
property of Prof. Max Miiller. Says the London 
Telegraph : 

Max Miiller’s dogs were quite as notorious a 

rt of Oxford as himself. e had two dachs- 
unds, one black-and-tan, called Waldmann, 
another red, called Maunerl, own brother to Geist, 
Matthew Arnold’s dog, for whom the poet wrote 
a _—— epitaph. 

ey were generally well behaved, but they 

were not above making incursions into the gardens 
in Professor Miiller’s neighborhood, and even the 
aristocratic Miéunerl was sometimes seen with his 
ad in an odoriferous garbage barrel. 
However, their master Gos he might even 


tinguish colors. He had one basket for his black- 
and-tan dachshund, Waldmann, and another for 
his red dachshund, Miunerl.’ The black dog 
looked best, Professor Miiller thought, on a 
mas and the red dog on a blue one. In these 
wo baskets they slept for years. 


when | 


F the following illustration of animal instinct | 
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master said, “Blue 
his; when he said 
jump into his. 
other. 

One day Mrs. Miller was sitting in the drawi 
room when Waldmann came in, evidently mi 
disturbed. She asked him if he wanted to go o 
to have dinner, to have water. No, it was 1m 
of these; but he kept running to the door, t! 
waiting and looking back. At last Mrs. Mii 

ot up and followed him, and he led her to t:e 

ining-room. 

There, in the red bed, lay a new dachshund j::- 
brought from Germany, and Miunerl was in | 
own blue bed. ‘‘Waldy” stood between, lookii; 
first at one, then at the other, evidently sayin 
| “And where, I ask, am I?” 
| The new dog was driven out, and then Wai: 
| mann got in, quite content. 


bed,” Méaunerl would go i) :. 
, “Red bed,” Waldmann wo 
They never mistook one for 


“Rae 
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“AULD LANG SYNE.” 


UT in a Western forest, where a little |: 





la lady traveller found herself benighted. T! 
| dwellers in the cabin were simple, kind-heart 


cabin had stolen a bit of ground for itsc! 
in the very shadow of the forest tree 


on 


O 


= £ 


| people, who had lived ‘so long in their primitive 
| surroundings that they missed neither the world 


{nor its conveniences. 


Everything looked as if 
they were contented and happy, but the visitor, 
by what seemed like an accident, learned that one 
heart was sad. Ella Higginson tells the story in 
the Seattle Times. 


After supper, the traveller, who had observed a 
little old-fashioned melodeon in one corner of the 
room, went over to the instrument and was about 
to open it. The action was arrested by the move- 
ment of a young girl, who came hurriedly to the 
stranger, and with a look of fear on her face 
whispered 

“Oh, you mustn’t play! 
touch the melodeon since 
music is only for happy folks.’ 

For a minute the rf hesitated; then with a 
pitying glance at the old, bent figure by the fire- 
place, she opened the melodeon, and touching the 
yellow keys softly began to sing in a low, sweet 
voice the words of “Auld Lang Syne.” 

Each word as it dropped from her lips quivered 
through the silence that had fallen upon the room. 
The child stood beside the visitor, awed and 
frightened, but the old white-haired woman by 
the fire only leaned forward and listened. 

Presently, as the full meaning of the simple, 

tender words stole in apes the narrow, grief- 
| hardened mind, her hands began 


Grandma don’t let us 
randpa died. She says 





to tremble, her 
| head sank spon her breast, and tears fell from 
her eyes. When the song was finished, she was 


| sobbing like a weary child that in its sorrow no 
| longer refuses to be comforted. 
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THE BEEFSTEAK WAS GOOD. 


T may be a question whether Thackeray cared 
very much for the pleasures of the table, but 
at least he wrote as if he did. Take the fol- 


| 


adventure which befell a man and his wife | lowing reminiscence from one of his essays, and 


judge whether it could have been more lovingly 
composed if the subject had been a romantic one, 
and not merely—a beefsteak. He says: 


After the soup, we had what I do not hesitate 
to call the very best beefsteak I ever ate in my 
life. By the shade of Heliogabalus! As I write 
about it now, a week after I have eaten it, the old. 
rich, sweet, piquant, juicy taste comes smacking 
on my lips again; and I feel something of the 
> sensation I then had. I am ashamed 
of the delight which the eating of that piece of 
meat caused me. 

G. and I had quarreled about the soup; but 
when we began on the steak, we looked at each 
other and loved each other. We did not speak; 
our hearts were too full for that. But we took a 
bit, laid down our forks, looked at each other and 
understood each other. There were no two indi- 
viduals on this wide earth, no two lovers billing 
in the shade, no mother clasping her baby to her 
heart more supremely happy than we. 

AS you may fancy, we did not leave a single 
morsel of the steak; but when it was done, we 
put bits of bread into the silver dish, and wistfully 
sopped up the gravy. I suppose I shall never in 
this world taste anything so good again. 


* & 


IN A BUSINESSLIKE WAY. 
N of experience are not anxious to give 
notes, as a rule, but there is an old negro 


M 
in Mount Pleasant who, says the Pitts- 


burg News, once insisted on doing so—and did it 
in an original way. 


He had bought a cow from a Captain Jordan. 
Burgess, the aes. hadn’t the money just then, 
but Captain Jordan knew he would pay, and told 
him to take the cow. That was too informal to 
suit Burgess. 

He knew that notes and other papers of that 
sort passed between white men, and he insisted on 
a note in this transaction. Captain Jordan told 
him to draw up one to suit himself. When he 
presented it, it read: 

“I, Davy Burgess, do hereby promise to pay 












shunds could dis- | 


| 


When their | never came to the 


Captain Jordan thirty-five dollars for the spotted 
cow when I has the money to spare. 

“Now,” he said, “I’ll jes’ keep dis en take de 
cow.” 
cow away. When he was ready to pay the thirty- 
five dollars, he went to Captain Jordan with it. 
“An’ now, sah,” he remarked, with considerable 
_— “dat transaction may be considehe« 

A SHADOW ON HER LIFE. 
Sot Nani once asked a tranquil old resident 
smoothly as she could wish; if no great 
sorrows or disappointments had ever come to tar 

The old lady sat looking out of the window ‘or 
a moment, and then turned to her questioner wt) 

“I suppose you’ll think it’s foolish, maybe.” 
she said, ‘but I did have one great disappo'''!- 
man that came to the island once with a haud- 
organ and a monkey. He got as far as the corne! 
this way, but he didn’t. 

“I was housed with a cold and couldn’t go «'l 
a glimpse of them. They played half an hour!!! 
the next street 

folks ill 
their lives,” she ed, after a sympa ol 
ulation from her visitor. “It was more than thirty 
see that monkey. I’ve been wonderfully bless°" 
in every other og A but that organ-grin’ , 
8 


DAVY BURGESS.” 

He put the note into his pocket and drove the 

“Heah’s yo’ money,” he said, counting it out. 
closed. 

* © 
of Nantucket if her life had always run «s 

its serenity. 
a little smile on her sweet face 
ment, and I’ve never forgotten it. There wis 4 
of our street, and I thought he was coming riz! 
to see him and his monkey, so I only caught j">t 

“Disappointments like that stay by folk ae 
years ago, but I’ve never ceased regretting I didn't 

and again, never! 
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AT THE COURT OF SPRING. 


“- ELL me, ye pussies, in soft gray gown, 
i Who is the notable coming to town? 
Aud why do you sit in this satin array, 
On the willow bough, by the broad highway, 
patiently waiting the livelong day?” | 


ce was the nod of the wise little head. 
e attend at the Court of Spring,” she said, 
A al we welcome the March wind, shrill and keen, 
For is he not herald of our loved queen?” 


The wind made this note, as he bent low and 
kissed her: 
‘First lady in waiting—the little gray sister.” 
HARRIET DEWITT BUTLER. 


“Here goes!”’ cried Wallace, and gave chase, | 
splashing along through mud and water. 


The fish were lively fellows and gave him a | 
run for it, but presently they came to a place | 


where the ditch had caved in and made a little | 
dam, and there was no way of getting past it for | 
them. 
“Hurrah!” shouted Wallace. 
| got ’em! Come on, Fred, with the bask 
Fred, as excited as Wallace, raced down the 
edge of the ditch, and held the basket ready. 


“Now we've 


99 





| In a moment another followed, and then a third. | | to let me see her if I was awake before she went. | 


| She looked just like a queen, with diamond stars | 
in her hair; her dress was white and shone like 
water where the light fell on it,—satin, I sup- 
pose, perhaps,—and her cheeks were lovely red, 
and her eyes were just as bright! 

She said, “O my poor boy, you have an ear- 
| ache, and you never called me!” 

I nodded, because it was hurting like fun just 
then, and I knew that if I spoke my voice would 
sound queer, and a fellow doesn’t want to howl. 
So she told me to keep on rocking, and she set 


Wallace stooped down, and after several vain | down the lamp and went away. 


grabs and much splashing of muddy water, 


Presently she came back, in some kind of soft 


Call bac k dead 


Protected by - 
Near 


An 


And t 





E “makes believe” from morn till n 
A little lad I know, 

Until he quite makes you believe 
What he pretends is so. 

He finds a fortune in a cent, 
Joy in an empty spool, 

This very merry (name is Jerry), 
Dear little April fool! 





This funn 


As Bridget says, who nursed 
The little lad—because that he 
Was born on April first? 

Then that’s the best day to be born 
From New-year round to Yule; 
And he’s a lucky, precious, plucky, 

Dear little April fool! 
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QUEER FISHING. 


ALLACE,” said his mother, “I wish 
you would go out into the orchard and 
get some fish for dinner.”’ 

“All right, mother,” answered Wallace. 
“Come on, Fred. I’ll have to get a basket and 
my rubber boots.” 

Fred was puzzled. He had seen a good many 
strange things since coming to visit his cousin, in 
southern California, but this sounded the oddest 
of all, for he knew there was no brook anywhere 
near the orchard, and where could the fish be? 
Were they a new kind that grew on trees? 

But he had learned that the best way to find 
out about things, sometimes, was to keep his 
mouth shut and his eyes open; so he said noth- 
ing, but waited till Wallace came back, carrying 
a basket and wearing his rubber boots, and 
together they went out across the back door yard 
and through a gap in the cypress hedge. 

Fred could not help giving a glance at the 
glossy green leaves of the orange-trees, just to 
make sure there was nothing hidden among them 
but the green balls that would by and by be 
yellow oranges, but which looked now more like 
big potato-balls than anything else. 

The orchard was being irrigated, for it was 
midsummer, and the water was running along 
in little shallow furrows or ditches, plowed 
between the rows of trees. 

“Hlere we are!’”’ said Wallace. 
catch!” 

“Where’s your hook and line, and where’s 
your fish?” Fred couldn’t wait any longer. 

“Why, right there beside you, in the ditch— 
don’t you see ’em? There goes one—see !”’ 

Fred looked, and sure enough, there in the little 
furrow where the water was running between 
the trees, he saw a slender fish go darting along. 


“Now for a 


HEN bedtime comes, he just pretends 
He loves to go to bed; 
When cake he wants, he plays that cake 
He has instead of bread. 
And every task is play to him, 
And golden every rule, 


Dear little April fool! 


OW do you think it’s all because— 
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ight, 


This rosy, posy—do you 


Knows he’s an April fool? 


y, sunny, sweet as honey, 











succeeded in catching two of the fish. The third 
got over the dam in the fracas, and escaped. 
“Now we’ll get some more,” said Wallace, 
and they went to another ditch and soon caught 
two more, and then three, and so on till they had 
enough for dinner. Some of them were six or 


| eight inches long. 


“Where in the world do they come from?” 
asked Fred, as they went back to the house. 

“Why, you see,” explained Wallace, “‘the 
irrigating water comes from the Santa Ana 
River, and is brought in ditches from the river 
to a big reservoir, and from that in pipes to the 
different orchards. The fish go along in the 
ditches from the river and get into the reservoir, 
and then get carried out with the water into the 
pipes, 1 suppose, and finally get to our head 
ditches, and so into the little irrigating ditches. 
There’ll be a good many left on the ground when | 
the water is turned off; then it’s easy to get | 
them, but this way is more fun.” 

And Fred thought so, too. 


HELEN LONIA DYAR. 
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MAMMA’S PARTY. 


AST night I had both kinds of a time, a 
very bad one and a very good one. I had 
a little earache when I went to bed—not 
bad, only just uncomfortable; but by and by I 
woke up with a perfectly dreadful one. It hurt | 
so that 1 could not lie still. 1 sat up and put | 
the pillow on my knees, and then I got tight hold 
of them (my knees), and laid my head on it (the | 
pillow),—there are so many “its” and “thems” 
that I get all tangled up when I try to tell things | 
straight,—and rocked backward and forward. | 
I advise any fellow who has the earache to try 
this way. It doesn’t stop the pain, but it gives | 
you something to do, and you can stand it better | 
if you are all done up tight—at least J can. 
Well, the pain kept on, like sharp needles, | 
perfectly horrible, and ] kept on rocking; and | 
by and by the door opened, and mamma came in. 
She was going to a party, and she had promised | 





E scans the paper every day 
With such a serious frown, 
You think he’s reading, till you see 
The sheet is upside down! 
His nursery is the world to him, 

A throne his little stool, 






| like warm velvet. 


}aren’t you going to your party? 
| has been here some time.” 






s’pose he 


HEN he falls down (some people cry 
At bumps to heels or head!) 

He just pretends it doesn’t hurt, 

And laughs, the rogue, instead. 
When it is cold, he plays it’s warm, 

When hot, he plays it’s cool, 
This ever clever, dismal never, 

Dear little April fool! 
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and loose dress, with a hot hop-bag in her 
hand, and cotton-wool with some stuff on it to 





Is the - - --- dwelling of - - - ear. 
He made a - - - -- fortune in -- --- beer. 
2. 
THIRTY DISAGREEABLE MISSES. 
1. Miss —— shows her ignorance by her 
manner of speaking. 
2. Miss —— would never win honors in a 
wee -match. 
ss —— is roguish and annoying. 
4. Miss —— —— adversity and sorrow. 
5. Miss —— tements are not to be 
believed 
6. Miss —— dislikes and distrusts man- 
kind. 
7. Miss —— delights in confusion and 
anarchy. 
8. Miss —— is not in demand as a com- 
positor. 
9. Miss —— blunders in everything she 
attempts. 
10. Miss —— is always having to search 
for missing articles. 
11. Miss —— sets you upon the wrong road. 
12. Miss —— gives remarks a wrong inter- 
pretation. 
13. Miss —— is not to be commended. 
14. Miss —— is not capable of conducting 
— of importance. 
ss —— is a terror to orderly people. 
i. Miss —— is unkind and abusive. 
Miss —— receives erroneous impres- 
dan. 
18. Miss —— is suspicious and jealous. 
19. Miss —— would be a very unreliable 
historian. 
20. Miss —— can hardly count her fingers 
correctly. 
21. Miss —— is stunted or deformed. 
= Miss —— never has onything but ill luck. 
Miss ——’s memory fails her when repeating 


always 


NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. 


ANAGRAMS, 
“Can storied urn or animated bust” 





and make them just, 


*twixt writers and gold’s precious dust? 


It is not Nell’s fault that the steak had to wait. 
I'll - any money she has gone out to - - 


her, and it’s getting late. 
There’s a small animal that runs on the ground, 


all 
, I think, some are found. 


Unrobed was the - - 
id the 


around. 


, but he leaped the wall, 


gave him a terrible fall. 


| Now Hampton Court before me I see, 
th of Wolsey appears to me. 


There is no other rpm of such altitude 


To be found in all this - 
All my callers must come into the ------- 


M 


For : — leave my work. 


emo 


bett 
But T ‘will not be a shirk. 


tter days, 


“Just shorten your stay peer our nest,” 
“ 


Buzzed the 


K 


ings on 


in this shire, as we are told, 


And no one 


That glare of fire 


‘the words of others. 
24. M 


iss —— is an untrustworthy 
25. Miss ——’s advice is not wo 


al see from here 


yrotest!” 
might mal e such behest. 


have a dead man’s gold, 
a lawyer bold. 


guide. 
h heeding. 


26. Miss —— gives us false impressions or incor- 
rect accounts. 
q = ss —— is never to be found when wanted. 
Miss would never make an expert 





put in my ear. She made the fire burn, and | accountant. 
29. Miss —— would not make a good mother, or 
teacher, or public officer. 


then she took me up in her arms and sat down 
in the big rocking-chair with me in her lap. 


I am really too big to be taken up, but when | 


one has a pain one feels different, somehow. So 
we sat there, and the fire made the room all light 
and warm and red; the stuff on the cotton eased 
the pain a little, and the hop-bag was good and 
hot; but the best of all was just to have mamma 
there, and my head on her shoulder, and her 
arms round me, and both rocking. 

I never was so comfortable in my life. Mamma 
covered me all up with the soft, warm wrapper, 
and put her cheek down on mine, and it was just 
The big rocking-chair has a 
delightful squeak. It goes “Squeak—squawk ! 
squeak—squawk! squeak—squawk !”’ very slow 
and sleepy. Then mamma began to sing, keeping 
time to the squeak : 

“Hush, my—darling— 

Don’t you—cry! 

Your sweet—heart will 
Come by ’n’—by! 

When she—comes, she’ll 
Come in—blue, 

That’s a—sign that 
She’ll be—true!” 


And the fire was bright, and I smelled roses 
| somewhere, and then I felt sleepy, and 1 was— 
so—comfortable ! 

1 don’t remember any more; only, in my sleep, 
I heard papa come in and say, ‘“‘Why, my dear, 
The carriage 


And then I heard mamma say very softly : 
“Hush! Send the carriage away. I am 
having my party here.” 
LAURA E, RICHARDS. 
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A WISH. 


Shine, little sunbeams, blow, welcome breeze, 
Drop from the clouds, gentle showers. 
We’re longing for rainbows and leaves on the 
trees, 
And baby is watching for flowers. 


ANNA M. PRATT. 


LitTLE MURIEL learned in her lesson that 
“Yarmouth is celebrated for the curing of her- 
ring.” “Oh, how funny it must be,” she 
| exclaimed, ‘‘to see the little sick herrings sitting | 
round getting better !”’ 
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3. 


Containing life. 


3. 


Miss —— always comes at the wrong moment. 


CONNECTED WORD-SQU ARES. 


Upper Left-hand Square. 
Angry. 


Sly glances. 


Upper Right-hand Square. 


A kind of fruit. 


Part of an arm. 


A sense. 


An extract. 


Exalted. 


Strayed. A native of a certain foreign country. 
Central Square. 
Natives of a certain foreign country. A sort of 
boat. A vegetable. Implements. Knowledge. 
Lower Left-hand Square. 
Sports. A show-ground. A reward. To per- 
form. Old sailors. 


Lower Right-hand Square. 


A declaration of law 
of an elephant. 


A myihologte 


A 


appointment for a meeting. 


4. 


CLASSMATES. 


vearl-fisher. 
“al goddess. 


Part 
An 


A child’s toy, a wormering sound, an autumn 


one 


2. The indefinite art 


(Dolly Russell 


the Middle A ges. 
3. An ancient name for a mountain in Crete, a 

city in Texas, thumps. 
4. A common name for a small fish, holes in the 

wount excavated by an animal, a meadow. 

A narrow passage, 


rain. 


7. A familiar name for a 


frist e] Brown.) 
cle, highways, a pilgrim of 


waves of the 


sea, frozen 


A kind of twilled cotton cloth, a tiller of the 
soii, relatives. 


of water, an English cathedral town. 
8. A February token, 
pany 
9. Open, a kind of grass, to prepare food. 


for carryin 


10. Goodness, a city in Maine, 


11. The close of day 


12. A 


13. A countr 


burdens, 


vet bird, large streams 


to chop, the sign of com- 


to conceal. 


an animal used in the East 


little streams. 


‘alifornia fruit, an archer, youthful. 


} 
the chief priest of many churches. 


14. A machine for s 


| smoked meat, a cham 


15. 


1 


inning, 
y70n. 


the eye, a place of public worship. 
wo capes on the Atlantic coast, suffering. 
. A flower, a bird, a dog. 


> 


in A quick egress, ‘a city on Lake Erie, 


quantity. 
19. Merciful, a heavenly body, an important city 
of the United States. 
20. One of the United States, a cardinal point, 
one who makes clothes. 
21. A city in Ohio, a valley, a human being. 





in Asia Minor, the ‘color of a race, 
a certain kind of 


A June flower, the color most refreshing to 


a greater 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
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inking. 


ssue. 


2. Worthless. 


3. Treasonable. 































BRIGANDAGE IN ITALY. 


N the word of "Marion Crawford Americans 
may travel in Italy with no peculiar mis- 
givings lest they be suddenly confronted by 
brigands and carried away to some recess in the 
mountains. Mr. Crawford says that the Italian 
government has absolutely suppressed brigandage, 
so that a foreigner can go from end to end of the 
mainland in safety. 

Not that there are no limitations to the safety of 
a foreigner’s purse and his person. If he were to 
wander out at night into the suburbs of cities like | 
Palermo he might be robbed, just as he might be 
in the suburbs of New York, or any other large 
city; but in general, if he were twenty miles from 
a large city he would be comparatively safe. Now 
and then a couple of peasants, perhaps driven to 
desperation by hunger, stop a traveller on the road 
in the evening and demand money, but there are 
no organized bands of robbers. 

In Sicily the case is somewhat different. The 
government has not been able to suppress brigand- 
age in that island because the peop e will not help 
to reveal the hiding-places of the robbers. 

Even here, however, a foreigner is practically 
safe. It is not the foreigner whom the brigands 
are after. The men they want to catch are the 
rich landowners of the island. These they occa- | 
sionally carry off to the mountains and hold for 
ransom. Many such landlords do not dare to go 
from Palermo to their estates without a guard. 
The bandits know them individually, and know 
what they can extort from them. 

Foreigners used to be treated in the same way; 
but the bandits have made mistakes,—once they 
carried off a poor photographer under the impres- 
sion that he was the Duke of Devonshire,—and the 
uncertainty of the thing has caused them to give 
































up. 
if you were wavelling through Sicily in_ the 
evening, and met a bandit, he might very likely 
tell you that you would be better off somewhere 
else. At the worst, if he were very poor, he might 
ask you to lend him five dollars, and tell you that 
if he had an opportunity he would return it. And 
if he had the opportunity he certainly would 
return it. 

A foreigner, even if he be unable to speak the 
language, is in no particular danger of an | 
robbed. Among themselves the Sicilians quarrel 
readily, and when roused by jealousy or hatred or 
anger they are ry te fight with pistols or knives. 
They shoot on as little provocation as men used 
to require in the Western camps and pioneer towns 
of America. Then the slayer flees to the woods 
or the mountains, his relatives keep him supplied 
with food, and he remains in hiding until he can 
escape to South America. 


*® ¢ 
TRAINED DOGS. 


ARISIAN thieves are clever, else some of 
them would not have trained a dog to be a 
useful accomplice. He was a mastiff, and his 
trick was to go bounding up against old gentlemen 
in the street. 


Naturally the average old gentleman is not 
steady enough upon his feet to stand against four 
feet or so of mastiff, and the dog would, as a rule, 
bring his victim to the ground. 

Then a “lady” and “gentleman” would step 
forward, and with profuse ye assist the 
fallen man to his feet. At same time they 
would ease him of his watch, and of any other 
valuable he might happen to have about him. 

Training ean do much with a dog. A writer in 
Chambers’s Journal tells of the successful efforts 
of a dog-owner whom he knew to train a dog to 
abstain from barking. It took three years to 
accomplish the task, and at the end the owner 
flattered himself that in his non-barking dog he 
had a — 

In some Japanese cities that dog would have 
been prized, for there is a quaint Japanese law in 
force there which makes the owner of a night- 
barker liable to arrest and the penalty of a year’s 
work for the benefit of the neighbors who have 
been disturbed. 

The non-barker, however, was not so great a 
novelty as his trainer believed. The writer in 
Chambers’s Journal asserts that there are at least 
three varieties of dogs that never bark —the 
Australian, the Egyptian shepherd dog, and the 
“lion-headed” dog of Tibet. 


*® © 


UNFAIR PROCEEDING. 


R. ALONZO COLUMBUS JEFFERSON had 
been much interested in a trial for murder 
which was being held in the city of his birth. On| 
the day before the trial ended he met his pastor 
on the street. 


“I suppose you'll feel it your duty and pleasure 
to go to the court-room to-morrow,” said the 
minister, who knew his parishioner’s excitement 
over the matter. “I should like to be present on 
that occasion myself. It is conjecturable, Mr. 
Jefferson, that the judge's charge to the jury will 
be something extraordinary.” 

“Sah,” gasped Mr. Jefferson, his mind emergin 
from its entanglement i che mysteries suggeste 
by unfamiliar words, “does you mean to tell me 
dat after de time dose pore jury gen’lemen hab 
set in dat co’t-room, sah, an’ tried to keep awake 
an’ go hungry, an’ listen’ to all dat evidence, true 
an’ sp-subburious, sah, dat dey’s going to be a 
charge made, an’ dey’ve ot to pay it? 

“Seems to me,” said Mr. Jefferson, rolling his 
eyes heavenward with a pious but learned expres- 
sion, “dat justice is a mighty ’spensive an’ onrea- 
sonable business; it does so, sah!” 



















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


LEARN PROOF-READING. 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it ata 
genteel and uncrowded profession paying, ss to 
weekly? Situations ateaze obtainable. e are the 
original instructors by mail. 

HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia. 


in the West are 

very short of tele- 

raph pean. 

. earn telegraphy 

here, and when competent we will help to start you 

in the service and furnish you a pass to your desti- | 

nation. Write for catalogue. School 29 years old. 
VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 


STAMPS 100 all difterent genuine Mauri- 
J 


tius, Natal, Cape G. H. . 
Costa Rica, Honduras, Mexico, etc. with nice 
ALBUM all for only 10e. A splendid bargain. 
1901 list now ready, FREE. Agents wanted, 0% 
com. L. B. DOVER & CO., St. Louis, 
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> Dress Goods 
> Direct 2 Mill. 
Save One-Ghird. 
Samples free. 


MAKE your selection carefully 
at home instead of hastily 
in a crowded store. You will find 
it more satisfactory in every way 
for we guarantee our 
Cheviots, Oxfords, 
Homespuns and 
Broadcloths 
to be the finest quality fresh- 
made goods—direct from 
the loom. No seconds or 
mill ends. We send uw 
request a more complete 
line of 
FREE SAMPLES 
.. select from than is — 
‘any store. 54-in. wide, 
from 90c, to $1.56 per yard— 
at least one-third less than 
store prices. 
Suitable for Golf, Outing, 
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for all that’s good 
in biscuit baking. 
Just mention it at 
the grocers if you 
long for something 
new. 










































Put up in package 
















Bicycle and Tailor- with a wrapper like 
* Made Suits. green watered silk. 
Our broadcloths, specially 






adapted for Shirt Waists. 
We cut any length desired. 
TILTON WOOLEN MILL, 

103 Mill St., Tilton, N. H. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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B. T. Babbitt’s 





Labor lightened 
{Clothes whitened?) 17776 
‘ Homes brightened Soap Powder 


§ Made by B. ’T. Babbitt, New York. 


i Sold by grocers everywhere. 
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A little green spear like a blade of grass, 
Came up thro’ the dark brown mould, 
And wondered why it had come at all, 
If the world was so windy and cold. 

But the wind blew strong, 
And the blade grew long, 

And throve in stress of weather, 
And found a lot of other blades: all growing 

big together. 


The first little blade asked the other blades, 
Whatever they meant to be 

When quite grown up and able to choose, 
Grain or grass or tree? = 


So all the Spring they thought and thought, 
“Until one fine warm day, 
They looked at each other and found their heads 
With much hard thinking had filled and swelled 
With fine gray matter that men call meat, 
_And they all had grown into 
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Cream of Wheat 


We give an elegant picture of} Northwestern scenery with 























SKIPPER AND FISHERMAN. 


HE dangers associate< with the fishing industry 

on the Newfoundland Banks are many and 
grave. One of the greatest of them is that the 
dories may be upset while fishing, an accident 
which involves almost inevitable loss of life. The 
Philadelphia Ledger is authority for a good story 
in this connection. 


Callous captains, secure themselves from the 
necessity of going, frequently order their men out 
when the weather does not warrant it, and disas- 
trous are the results. One of these brutal skippers 
was aptly answered last year by a Banks man of 
whose courage or capacity there was no question. 

“Out with you!” shouted the captain. “Hurry 
up, there! It’s a fishing day.” } 

“Oh, no, — ” replied the dory man. “It’s | 
too stormy to-day for a boat to fish.” 

“Nonsense, man!” rejoined the skipper. “If 
my old grandmother from Provincetown was here 
to-day she’d get her dory out.” 

“Then, ym ” said the man, “if her grandson 
will come out with me now I’ll haul my trawl.” 

It is needless to say that no dories were launched. 





cach purchase of two packages of Cream of Wheat. 
Finely mounted off heavy dark mats" 15.x 17 inches, 
they are exquisite works of art, without advertising 
matter. Your grocer bas them. 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis 
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Latest Mox 
1901 Style of Ca 


Ivers & Ponc 
PIANOS. 


A Small Piano 
For a Small Room. 


This chaste, small model, which looks 
as if made to order from your own design, 
is an ideal style if you are weary of carved 
work and long for simplicity. It is a 2oth 
Century musical instrument in an 18th 


/Century casing. Made as small as it is 


advisable to build a 7% octave piano, it is 
just the thing for that little room. It could 
not possibly be better made if done to 
order for $5,000. The tone is mellow, 
musical, brilliant, of surprising volume; the 
action entrancingly responsive. May we 
not send you our beautiful catalogue, 
picturing this and many other models? 


How to Buy. 


Wherever in the United States no dealer sells 
them, we send Ivers & Pond Pianos on trial at 
our risk. If the Piano fails to please, it returns 
at our expense for railway freights both ways. 
May we send you our catalogue (free), quote 
lowest prices, and explain our unique easy pay 
plans? We can thus practically bring Boston’s 
largest piano establishment to your door, though 
it be in the smallest and most remote village in 
the country. Write us to-day. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


115 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 






















SMHE most beneficent con- 

8 tribution that invention 
has made to our civilization 
sy ee 
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BICYCLES 


‘* 22-year-old favorites”’ 
continue to hold, from year 
to year, a high place in the 
esteem of discriminating 
wheel-buyers. 


Price $40. 


Rambler Bevel-Gear Chainless 
and Racer a LITTLE more, 
worth MUCH more. 

Indian Poster covered Cata- 

logue FREE at Rambler Agencies 

or by mail. 

Rambler Sales Dept., 

Chicago, Ill. 
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Is our advice to try 


DIXON’S 
American Graphite 
PENCILS. 


The satisfaction of using 
a pencil that always does 
what is expected of it, 
sharpens to a fine point, 
and in which the lead 
doesn’t break, either in 
sharpening or use, is not 
one of the least comforts 
to a busy person. 


Dixon’s Leads Don’t Break. 
Their Grades Never Vary. 


Pencils for All Uses, 
each one bearing our trade- 
mark, the best of its kind. 


Wee S NOXIG B 


TON-WSAY 











Af not sold by your dealer, men- 
tion Youth’s Companion and s 
us 16c. for samples worth double. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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Catalog Free. 


SPECIAL PRICES. *S.27." 
Guaranteed. Double and 
Combination Beam. 


OSGOOD 36AL¥..Co- 


333 Central &t., 
Write now. BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
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STOCKING A FARM. 


Cc )ME time ago an unusual consignment of farm 
© stock arrived in the harbor of New York, and 
was ferried across New York Bay and the Hudson 
River. No peaceful domestic animals were the 
occupants of those stout packing-cases, which | 
were carried on trucks for several miles, but 
frightened, angry beasts fresh from tropical wilds 
and forest fastnesses. Elephants and camels 
trudged in the rear, suggestive of a circus or 
But the animals were not going toa | 


| 


menagerie. 
menagerie, but to a veritable farm. 


They were to form part of the stock of the New 
Jersey wild animal farm, a new American industry 
started with the idea of supplying the show 
business and the zoological garden demand. It is 
the first attempt to establish an animal-supply 
bureau here. 

The —— procession came at last to a patch 
of land on the edge of the Jersey meadows. ere 
was an enclosure with a very high board fence 
the roofs of several shanties showing above it, and 
a long building of corrugated iron at the end. 

A reporter of a daily paper gives a pen picture 
of that anne ay! enterprise as he saw it on 
a recent visit. The iron building contained the 
iron-bound cages, barred at one side, that held | 
lions, tigers, panthers and other dangerous beasts. | 
These boxes were ranged in tiers two high in the 
building; but there is sometimes an overflow, and 
wolves and bears are penned in the yard. 

The yard has covered pens along two sides of 
the fence, a windmill, and a series of tanks that 
are used for the stock of fish. A few trees give | 
shade in the yard, and one of the shanties affords 








accommodation for the attendants. 

The animals were thin, rough-furred and out of 
condition for the most part. Nearly all of them 
had lately been landed from an ocean voyage. As 





SURE CURE FOR 
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Stewart’s 
Duplex Safety Pins 


Fasten frc'm either side, but do not slip through. 
Effective guard. Imitated but not duplicated by 
any other maker, 


PATENTED. 
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“Consolidated Safety PinCo.”’ 


None Genuine without Our Name on Card. 


If dealers cannot supply you, send 3 two-cent 
stamps for sample of 12 assorted sizes. 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN COMPANY, 
Box 55, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Also Makers of ‘‘Holdfast’"’ Hairpins. 
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soon as a beast or bird gets in good condition it is 
sold, and carried away to begin its menagerie days. 

Camels wandered unrestricted about the yard. 
and the herd of elephants lumbered backward and 
forward as far as their heavy chains would permit. 
Grizzly and brown bears, gray and brown wolves 
lay in boxes with netted fronts, the wolves calm 
and lazy, the bears in a state of unrest. Three or 
four peccaries were in a cage near by, and two 
buffaloes were puffing and wheezing in a farther 

on. 

The work of the attendants is not always easy or 
safe. The reporter saw the moving from one cage 
to another of a wild, lately captured panther, and 
he, as well as the men, found it exciting work. 

The panther was moved into her new quarters 
at last, but the foreman, as he wiped the perspira- 
tion from his face, remarked, ‘It’s hard work 
though there’s no danger if you’re careful.” | 
Undeniably it was necessary to be careful. 


*® © 


PERILS OF THE COLORADO. 


HE Colorado River is considered the most 

difficult stream in this country to navigate. 
Rapids, falls, boulders and whirlpools beset the 
way of the venturesome sailor who trusts his bark | 
on this untamed, boisterous flood. Where the | 
river is broad, deep and swift, the bottom seems | 
to be covered with pot-holes in the sandstone, and 
to have great heaps of constantly changing quick- | 
sand. These cause numberless cross-currents | 
underneath the surface, which at times seem to 
combine, resulting in an enormous up-shooting | 
wave, which breaks through the surface of the | 
water with a swish and roar that are appalling, 
and tosses anything it may strike. 


Over and over again the boats were turned 
upside down by these “fountains,” says Mr. James, 
in describing the perils of a party of explorers in 
“In and Around the Grand Cafion,” and if the men 
were not “ducked” more than once a day they 
considered themselves fairly fortunate. 

Brown, the leader of the expedition, and a man 
named MeDonald were ahead in a boat, and under- 
took to run the first rapid, by the side of which 
was a great. whirlpool. They were going safely 
along a neutral strip of water between the two, 
when an enormous up-shooting wave struck the 
boat in the middle, threw it into the air, and 
y= Brown into the whirlpool and McDonald 
into the rapid. Both were powerful swimmers. 

: McDonald struck out, calling to Brown, “Come 

m!’? 





- Brown repliea, “All right!” and faced down the | 
ver. 


McDonald had now all he could do to care for | 
himself. Three times he was thrown under by the | 
terrific tossings of the mad waters, but he managed 
to reach a rock about six hundred yards below the 
Scene of the mishap. 

Dragging himself out, he was horrified to see 
Brown still in the whirlpool. Frantically he ges- 
ticulated to the following boat. It recognized 
his signals and dashed for the whirlpool, but too 
late. Brown had disappeared a few seconds before 
G reached him, and that river never gives up its 

ad, 


® © 
WHAT THEY KNEW OF LINCOLN. 


HE unconscious humors of ignorance will never 

cease. Perhaps the distorted ideas concerning 
4 popular idol which prevail among the “rank and 
file’ account in part for the wild growth of legend, | 
in the course of generations, around a famous 
hame. | 


A newspaper prints some answers to questions 
asked concerning Lincoln at a written examination 
of candidates for the New York police force. The 
applicants were asked to write all they knew about 
Lincoln, and the following was the result in two 

ases: 

“T will tell yous aull that I know about Abraham | 
pincoln that he has bin a Presented of the New | 

WK y. | 

“Has lost his life while holling pirshing [holding 
Position]. } 


“He was at last assinated out of the effects of 
which he died. 

“The person who shot Mr. Lincoln was supposed 
to be a Southern Confederate named Giateau for 
this offense he was tried and convicted and sen- | 
tenced to be be-headed.” 

Another wrote: 

Kind Gentlemen, in reference to the life of 
Abraham Lincoln would say that I am not pear- 
Sonaly acuanted with him he was Clurk in a grocery | 
Store and could lick any of the village bors. He | 
ne ame had a very bad friend who at the end 

-d him. 

\ He was the President that freed the South and 
et the Dorkey. fred and he was shot by Garfield 
this is all that I'renber of prestended Lincom so I 
will close hoping that I will pass.” 
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the world. 
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DEATH OF Ex-PRESIDENT HARRISON.— 
Benjamin Harrison, twenty-third President of | 
the United States, died at his home in Indian- | 
apolis, March 13th, after a brief illness from | 
pneumonia. He was 67 years old. He early 
established his reputation as 
an able lawyer and effective 
public speaker. He served in 
the Civil War from 1862 to 
the close, and held the rank of 
brigadier-general. He was 
United States Senator from 
1881 to 1887, and was elected 
President of the United States 
in 1888. He was an unsuc- 
cessful candidate for reelection 
in 1892. After retirement from 
office he devoted himself to 
his profession. He was counsel for Venezuela 
in the famous boundary case, and was one of the 
arbitrators appointed to represent the United 
States in the tribunal at The Hague. He was 
a man of upright life and Christian purpose, 
and a wise and conservative statesman. 

A New SENATOR FROM MONTANA.—Just 
before final adjournment, March 8th, the Mon- 
tana Legislature ended the long deadlock over 
the choice of a United States Senator for the 
short term by the election of Mr. Paris Gibson, 
Democrat. Mr. Gibson is a native of New 
Hampshire and a graduate of Bowdoin College, 

: but has long been identified 
with the business interests of 
Montana. He is 70 years 
old, and has held no national 
office before. 





Ex-PRES. HARRISON. 


No SENATOR FROM 
DELAWARE.—The Dela- 
ware Legislature adjourned 
sine die, March 8th, without 
filling either of the vacant 
seats in the United States Senate. The time has 
passed during which the governor could appoint 
a senator whose credentials would be accepted 
under the Senate precedents ; and as legislatures 
in Delaware are elected biennially, Delaware 
must probably go for two years without represen- 
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DONOT STAMMER 
YOU CAN BE CURED 
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PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE FOR STAMMERERS, 
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Physical Training. 
Our complete illustrated “ Standard 
Chart of Physical Culture” shows 
you how to develop your body to 
the ideal cf perfection. Sent for 10 
cents in stamps or coin. State Sex. 


Fifth Ave. School of Physical Culture 
Dept. 
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tation in the Senate. The senatorial aspirations 
of Mr. J. Edward Addicks are the occasion of 
the obstinate contest. Since he entered the field 
in 1895, when Mr. Higgins’s term expired, the 
Republicans have been hopelessly divided by his 


candidacy. A majority of those in the present | 


legislature were Addicks or “Union” Repub- 
licans; but the seven “‘regular” Republicans 
would not vote for Mr. Addicks under any 
circumstances, and their votes, with those of the 
Democrats, were enough to prevent a choice. 

LAPSED TREATIES.—The time for the ratifi- 
cation of the amended Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
expired March 4th. On the 11th, a note was 
received from Great Britain, rejecting the treaty 
as amended. The reciprocity treaties which the 
State Department negotiated with a number of 
foreign governments were not acted on by the 
Senate, and lapsed; but an agreement has been 
made with France by which the time for the | 
ratification of the French reciprocity treaty is 
extended to September 24, 1902. 

IMPROVED CONDITIONS IN THE PHILIP- 
PINES are reported by Judge Taft, President of 
the Philippine Commission, in a cablegram 
dated at Manila March 3d. Since the first of 
November about 7,000 insurgents have surren- 
dered, and 60,000 residents of Panay have taken 
the oath of allegiance. During February provin- 
cial governments were organized in five provinces. 

THE GERMAN EMPEROR WOUNDED. — 
While Emperor William was driving in Bremen 
March 7th, a workman named Weiland threw a 
piece of metal at him, which struck him in the 
right cheek. The wound was not serious, but 
was so near the eye as to cause apprehension 
lest the emperor’s eyesight might be impaired. 
The man was arrested, and proved to be an 
irresponsible epileptic. 

A DIsSGRACEFUL SCENE marred the pro- 
ceedings of the House of Commons March 6th, 
when a number of the Nationalist members 
refused to withdraw in obedience to the Speaker, 
and 12 of them were forcibly removed by the 
police. The occasion of the trouble was the 
course of the government leader, Mr. Balfour, 
in closing the debate on the education estimates 
without allowing an opportunity to discuss the 
Irish items. The offending members were sus- 
pended for one week, and the next day the 
House adopted a new rule, under which the 
penalty for disobedience to the Speaker will be 
suspension for the remainder of the session. 

THE EXTRAORDINARY SEssiIon of the 
Senate was adjourned sine die March 9th. 
Little business was transacted beyond the con- 
firmation of appointments, the most important 
of which were the members of the Cabinet, all of 
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Stranger Than Fiction. 


A Remedy Which Has Revolutioniz- 
the Treatment of Stomach 
Troubles. 


The remedy is not heralded as a wonder/\ 
discovery nor yet a secret patent medic 
neither is it claimed to cure anything except ( 
pepsia, indigestion and stomach troubles, wi: 
which nine out of ten suffer. 

The remedy is in the form of pleasant-tastin 
tablets or lozenges, containing vegetable a: 
fruit essences, pure aseptic pepsin (governmen 
test), golden seal and diastase. The tablets are 
sold by druggists under the name of Stuart's 
Dyspepsia Tablets. Many interesting experi- 
ments to test the digestive power of Stuart's 
Tablets show that one grain of the active princi- 
ple contained in them is sufficient to thoroughly 
digest 3,000 grains of raw meat, eggs and other 
wholesome food. 

Stuart’s Tablets do not act upon the bowels 
like after-dinner pills and cheap eathartics, 
which simply irritate and inflame the intestines 
without having any effect whatever in digesting 
food or curing indigestion. 

If the stomach can be rested and assisted in 
the work of digestion it will very soon recover its 
normal vigor, as no organ is so much abused 
and overworked as the stomach. 

This is the secret, if there is any secret, of the 
remarkable success of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab- 
lets, a remedy practically unknown a few years 
ago and now the most widely known of any treat- 
ment for stomach weakness. 

This success has been secured entirely upon its 
merits as a digestive pure and simple because 
there can be no stomach trouble if the food is 
promptly digested. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets act entirely on the 
food eaten, digesting it completely, so that it can 
be assimilated into blood, nerve and tissue. They 
cure dyspepsia, water-brash, sour stomach, gas 
and bloating after meals, because they furnish 
the digestive power which weak stomachs lack, 
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tools, | 


and unless that lack is supplied it is useless to 
| attempt to cure by the use of “tonics,” “pills” 
and cathartics which have absolutely no diges- 
| tive power. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets can be found at all 
| drug-stores, and the regular use of one or two of 
| them after meals will demonstrate their merit 
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.RGON AND ITs COMPANIONS.—Since the 
overy of that new constituent of the atmos- 
e, argon, a few years ago, four other 
iously unknown gases have been found, and 
Piofessor Ramsay recently gave an account of 


th: properties before the Royal Society. They 
ar helium, neon, krypton and xenon. Of these, 
xeon is the heaviest and helium the lightest. 
In the vacuum tube they are very beautiful, 


neon being extremely brilliant and of an orange- 
pink hue, while krypton is pale violet and xenon 
sky-blue. 


SIGNALING UNDER WATER. — The late 
Prof. Elisha Gray, shortly before his death, com- 
pleted a series of experiments which demonstrated 
that sound ean be readily conveyed to consider- 
able distances through the sea. An 800-pound 
bell was let down about 20 feet in the water 
through a well-hole in a specially constructed 
vessel, the clapper of the bell remaining under 
the control of those aboard the ship. When the 
bell was struck, the sound was plainly heard in 
the hold of another vessel a mile away. By 
lowering a speaking-trumpet into the water, the 
listeners could hear the sound three miles, and 
with the aid of an electrical receiver connected 
with a telephone diaphragm, the strokes of the 
bell were audible at a distance of 12 miles. 

SCIENTIFIC FARMING IN GERMANY.—Re- 
cent reports to our Department of Agriculture 
indicate that farming is conducted in Germany 
on more improved and scientific principles than 
anywhere else in the world. The German 
farmers employ less machinery but more chem- 
istry. ‘They pay very close attention to the 
fertilization of the soil. Yet with all their 
efforts, and all the advantages of their advanced 


science, they are unable to fully supply the) 
demand of the population of Germany for bread- | 


stuffs. They do supply seven-eighths of that 
demand, but the remaining one-eighth, which 
has to be imported from abroad, amounted in 
1899 to more than 50,000,000 bushels of wheat 
alone. 


AFRICA’s FROLICSOME DWARFs. — Sir 
Harry Johnston, who recently visited the dwarf 
people of the 5 Congo forest, studying 
their habits and photographing 
them and their dwellings, says 
\ that notwithstanding 
\ their ape-like and 
hideously ugly appear- 
ance, they are usually 
of a winning and cheer- 
ful disposition, and 
their dancing is frolic- 
some, gay and full of 
pretty movements, but 
markedly different 
from the motions of 
the negroes. Their 
intelligence is, as a rule, well developed. 

A Parr oF Runaway Kires.—Two kites, 
which were the leading members of a flight of five 
sent up last summer from the Royal Aeronautical 
Observatory near Berlin, broke away from their 
companions, and, dragging a long wire which 
touched the ground and extended two miles 
behind them, fled before the wind almost 100 
miles before they. were brought down to the 
earth. The resistance of the wire trailing over 
the land sufficed to keep the kites properly 
presented to the wind, and their lonely journey 
lasted through an entire night. When the kites 
started on their remarkable break for liberty 
they were at a height of more than two and a 
half miles. 







AN INSECT WITH A SPRING-BOARD NOSE. 
Among the curious insects of the Malay Penin- 
sula recently studied by Mr. Nelson Annandale 
of the London Zoological Society, is one called 
the lantern-fly, which is remarkable for its 
sudden leaps, made without 
—_ the aid of its wings. It was 
only after he had carried a 
specimen back to London and 
carefully examined it that Mr. 
Annandale discovered that a curious projection 
on the front of its head, a kind of nose with a 
crease in it, was the leaping organ. When bent 
back wnder the abdomen and suddenly released 
it sent the insect flying. 





A LESSON FROM AMERICA.—During the 
Paris Exposition an American firm obtained 
Permission to drive an Artesian well in the Bois 
de Vincennes near Paris. The city of Paris has 
two Artesian wells which required respectively 
nine and six years to be driven. The American 
Well was sunk to a nearly equal depth, 1,935 feet, 


last :ummer in two months. ‘The French were | 


Surprised by the rapidity of the work, as well as 


by the homeliness and simplicity of the appa- | 


Tatus. The American company has since offered 
to donate the well to Paris as an addition to its 
wate’-supply, and some of the French scientific 
Journcls express the hope that “the practical 
less which the New World thus offers gratui- 
tously will not be without its fruit.” 





(Adv. 








| tifrice”’ whitens the teeth without injury. 
100 different 


STAMPS. Borneo, Chin 


with album, only 10¢,. 1000 fine mixed. 20. 
1000 hinges, 8c. 200 all different Liberia, etc., 
30c. Agents wanted, . New it free. 
C. A. STEGMAN, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The Cc AT This beautiful magazine, 


devoted entirely to cats, is 
meeting with great success. ntec 
2 sory, heavy enameled book naper. 
| Profusely us- 

trated. JOURNAL Eight 
or more_half-tone engravings each 
month. Finest paper of its kind in the 
world. Entertaining for children. $1 ayr. 
Sample 10c. Cat Journal, Box Q, Palmyra, N.Y 


280,000 STUDENTS 


TAUGHT BY MAIE. Our method of help- 
ing young people to learn a profession while 
earning a salary is explained in our circular: 
Salaried Positions for Learners 
leading to success in mechanical or electrical 
engineering or architecture. Write and name 
the subject that interests you. 
iternat’! 


Schools, Box 832, Scranton, 

1891. CAPITAL $1,500,000. 
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w 
like terms, Catalog free; or 
10 cents and get catalog and a lead- 
ing poultry paper for one year, too. 


Hawkeye Incb. Co., Dept. ¥, Newton, la. 


CURED BY FOOD. 
NATURE’S WAY TO GET WELL AND KEEP WELL. 

People who do not know how to select the right 
kind of food to sustain them become ill, and some 
sort of disease will show forth. 
while to know of these facts. 

A young woman at Grindstone City, Mich., Mrs. 
A. P. Sage, began to run down while she was at 
school. She finally broke down completely and 
was taken seriously ill with a number of different 
troubles. The stomach trouble was the most seri- 
ous one. Her heart also troubled her so she had 
to sit up as high in bed as possible. This was 
caused, however, by her stomach. 

She says: “In the morning I would be so weak 
I could hardly move. I was kept on the simplest 
foods, principally liquids. After some months I 
seemed ‘to get a little better, then I got worse, so 
| that I finally was brought to the point of death 

from non-assimilation of food.” 

| At this time a lady recommended Grape-Nuts 
| Food. She says: “Little did I think what a help 
| it was to become to me. I became greatly inter- 
ested when I read the description on the box, that 
the food was predigested and in the shape of 
grape-sugar. 

“TI had been unable to digest anything starchy 
at all, but I began on Grape-Nuts, and it was so 
| grateful to the taste and soothed my stomach so 








well that I have been using it ever since, and have 
never grown tired of it. 
| “My stomach trouble is entirely gone. I am 
| much stronger now and can ride a bicycle and take 


long walks, and have gained very considerably in | 


weight, all of which I owe to Grape-Nuts Food.” 
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| “Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- | 
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It is worth one’s | 
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You want baby to be safe 


|] and comfortable while out- , 
doors, and he will be if ‘ 
you get the unrivaled 


«‘Bloch’’ 
Reclining 
Go-cart. 

Write for book, free, 


illustrating differ- 
ent styles and giv- 

































ing cost. 
. ee 
Invalid Easily aujustable to any post 
» tion simply by finger pressure 
Chairs on button; really go-cart and 
. 


baby-carriage combined. 
If you want one, write us.. We can save 
you a third and furnish a better chair. 


If dealer won't supply you, we will 
ship from factory. reigh 
paid east of Mississippi. 

PHILADELPHIA 
BABY-CARRIAGE FACTORY, 


Builders of 
best Baby-Carriages 


a 
Not Disturbed Alf Night.” 
Parents tell us this who have waporized Creso- 
lene for their children with Whooping Cough or | 











Croup. record of twenty years shows the Go-earts, Invalid and 
wy 4 curative and p power of C 1 | Reclining Chairs, 

/ or Bronchitis, Influenza, Measies,Catarrh,Coughs, 
Scarlet Fever, and other contagious diseases, Re- 113 @ 116 Spring Garden 8t., 
cent tests made at the Yale Pathological Labora. Philadelphia. 


tory proves that vaporized Cresolene kills the 

germs ofdiphtheria. Send for descriptive booklet 

with testimonials. Sold by all druggists 
‘apo-Cresolene Co., 180 Fulton St., New Vork. 








To Coddle Dirt | 
use soap. 


To clean clo | 


Parline 


‘FOUND AT LAST! 
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Mossberg 
Chime Tire Bell 


Two hammers stand upright inside 
the bell. 1 












Rees} Can. ese are upward, 
> Pat. Sp. alternately striking a sharp, quick 
U.S. Pats. Apr. 26,98. Aug. 22,99. 29, 99. blow producing two loud, clear 
. musical in perfect harmony. 
A Shirt-Waist Holder and Skirt Supporter The most popular tire bell made. 
, - — 4 for use. nat 8 vs own and . 
skirt up. olutely no sewing on either. Reduces 
waist line. Made of webbing and aluminum. Will Price 75 cents. 
not — y 3 corrode. a ad ——— anaes Sold by every dealer. 
ments. en jan iverywhere. Sen ey ba i 
Ib cents for first one” Sells at sight for 2 cents. Money back f not satisfactory. 
©, STEPHENSON & CO., 49 West 19th Street, New York. Frank Mossberg Co., Attleboro, Mass. 
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BARIL Ss. SIOAWN, 


That Pain in the Chest. 


No wonder it frightens you, for it is not only painful but dangerous, 


it if it isn’t got rid of; but don’t worry, it can be got rid of. 


will clear it all away very quickly. 

4‘ rubin; it will go in itselfin a moment. 
No unpleasant odor. 
bottle on hand and use for rheumatism, lumbago, sciatica, lame 
joints, neuralgia, cramps, sprains, cough, sore throat, toothache. 


Price, a Quarter. 


597 ALBANY 
















and lung complications that may grow out of 


Apply plentifully but don’t 
Produces a warm, pleasant [| 


No soiled clothing. Keep a }| 





Larger Bottles 50 Cents and $1.00. 
Sold by Druggists Everywhere. 
STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


MADE BEAUTIFUL BY 
BEAUTIFUL TEETH 




















of the body—weight of clothing 





laced for both drawers and trousers. 
ractical. 
made, of best materials throughout. 
| 12 and 14 years, 65c. 


SAMSON 


SUSPENDER WAIST 


Mothers of Boys! 


Here is just what you have been looking for. 


An article that combines both suspender and waist. Does not bind the arms, waist or any part 
i rne by shoulders. | 
buttons cannot pull off. Can be worn with either shirt waist or blouse—buttons properly 

Side loops for hose supporters. |! 
Does not need washing; not soon outgrown; very cool for summer wear. 
Practically indestructible. 
f your dealer does not keep them, send direct to the manufacturers. 


| KNOTHE BROS., 122 and 124 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





The best means (approved by eminent scientisis, 
foremost’ society and renowned professional peo 
ple), to produce teeth sounc 
purify the gums, to beautify 
sweeten the breath is 
WRIGHT'S 




















and white, to 
the mouth and 
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TOOTH PASTE 
A creamy, delicious dentifrice (in collapsible 
tubes) contains same properties as the famous 
Wright’s Antiseptic Myrrh Tooth Soap, comes also in 
20wder form or as a wash. Trial sample and 
ooklet for 2c. stamp. At druggists, 25¢. 
CHARLES WRIGHT CHEMICAL CO. 

Dept. # Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 

Miss Hilda Clark, of the Bostonians, says: “Dentomyrh 
Tooth Paste is the best dentifrice 1 have ever used or 





Gives to every motion of the body and 








Hygienic, Scientific and 
Strongly 
Sizes, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 years, 50c., 
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of disease germs. You inhale them. 
Colds, Catarrh and Bronchitis follow. 


Be Protected, Use 


e the only germicide that can be 
inhaled—the a means by which these 
germs can be destroyed. Disease 
cannot exist where it is used. 
YOU BREATHE IT. 
We Refund the Money If It Fails to Cure. 
FREE Five days’ treatment 
* and medical advice 


Outfits complete $1.00. Trial Outfits 25c. 


| 


Raise clouds of dust and dirt laden with millions 
Coughs, 


FIYOME!I 


germs 


FREE. 


THE R. T. BOOTH CO., Second St., Ithaca, N. Y. al 
















THOSE who look for speed as well as 
Safety in Bicycles need look no far- 


ther than TRIBUNES. They win! 
Catalogue Tells All. 
FEATHERSTONE SALES DEPARTMENT, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paver. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Oftice Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-Office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paperis sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew eibecrinttens. §. cnewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Comparion, 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 











CATARRH. 


ATARRH is an inflammation of | 

any of the mucous membranes | 
of the body. It is marked by 
the usual signs of inflammation 
and, as the word implies,—being 
derived from a Greek word mean- 
ing to flow down,—by a more or | 
less profuse discharge. 

Catarrh may be acute or chronic, and the latter, 
as will be explained later, may be either atrophic 
or hypertrophic. 

Acute catarrh unfortunately needs no descrip- 
tion, for it is only too familiar to us all as a cold in 
the head. In this case it is the mucous membrane 
of the nostrils which is inflamed. The most obvious 
symptoms are swelling of the membrane, which | 
may be so great as to close the nostrils completely, 
and a profuse discharge. 

When acute catarrh attacks the pharynx or 
larynx we have a sore throat, and if the inflamma- 
tion extends still farther we have bronchitis. In 
the latter case the most evident sign is a cough, 
due either to the presence of a mucous discharge, 
or to irritation caused by the air passing through 
the inflamed bronchial tubes. 

In young children the inflammation in the larynx 
causes much swelling, and this gives rise to the | 
difficult breathing and hoarse voice which charac- 
terize one form of croup. 

If catarrh attacks the stomach it causes severe 
indigestion, and when the intestinal mucous mem- 
brane is affected the most prominent symptom is 
diarrhoea. Conjunctivitis and acute inflammation 
of the ear are the expressions of catarrh of the 
eye and of the drum of the ear. 

In chronic catarrh the process is less active; 
there is usually little or no pain, but the discharge 
is profuse and thick. 

In hypertrophic catarrh the mucous membrane 
becomes permanently thickened, but in atrophic 
catarrh it is thinned. Atrophic catarrh is not 
really an inflammation, but rather the result of a 
previous infiammation which has destroyed the 
mucous membrane, leaving in its place merely a 
thin skin, covering the surface, but answering 
none of the purposes of a mucous membrane. 

A catarrh may be caused by anything that acts 
as an irritant to the mucous membrane — dust, 
sulphurous, ammoniacal or other strong fumes, 
undue dryness of the atmosphere, and so forth, in 
the case of the air-passages or eyes; indigestible 
food, alcohol, and so forth, in the case of stomach 
or intestines. 

Often the inflammation is due to the action of 
microbes, which are probably always present, but 
can work harm only when the soil has been 
prepared for them by mechanical injury, or by 
congestion caused by a chilling of some portion of 
the surface of the body. 
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A PROFESSIONAL STORY-TELLER. 


WRITER in the English Illustrated Maga- | 
A zine listened to a professional story-teller | 
plying his calling in a Moorish market. 
By half past six in the morning the great square 
beyond the city gates, where the market is held, 
was crowded. Patient Arabs sat in front of their 
stock of fresh vegetables and maize, or presided 
over a supply of fruit. Beggars claimed the atten- 
tion of passers-by. 

Presentiy, down the dusty road from the interior 
came a man without whom the market would be 
incomplete. He was the story-teller. He passed 
the beggars with a simple “Allah will provide!” | 
that convinced them he had no intention of sharing | 
the responsibility of providing, and made his way 
to a corner beyond the circle now occupied by a 
caravan from Tafilet. 

There he seated himself comfortably on the | 
ground. Within five minutes there was a circle of 
men and boys round him. | 

A brisk conversation ensued. The writer gath- | 
ered that they were giving the story-teller direc- | 
tions concerning the tale they wanted to hear. This | 
is very often done. The audience, knowing that the | 
story-teller lives by their support, is at times very | 


definite in its demands, and not infrequently a plot 
must be altered in course of narration. 


Soon the story started, and no knowledge of | Price 2cents. All druggists. 
Arabic was necessary to understand that the ‘ 


narrator was a man of parts. The audience was 
deeply moved, the interest extending from the 
gray-bearded veterans more than sixty years old 
to the fifteen-year-old boy. 

Later in the morning, when the sun’s rays were 
nearly vertical and most of the business was 
suspended, the story-teller was still at his labors, 
and his audience had grown until the enlarged 
circle was four or five deep, the inner rings sitting 
down, the others standing. Traders had left their 
stock in charge of children, and beggars had 
forgotten their woes, and were eagerly listening to 
the tale which one who understood explained to be 
about a beautiful princess, a wicked djinn, an old 
husband and a young man. 

The story appeared to be more engrossing than 
wholesome in tone. To the excitement of his 
audience, to their cries of pleasure, their constant 
smiles and occasional jokes, the story-teller was 
to all appearance indifferent. He seemed to take 
an intense delight in the development of his 
romance, and never showed the slightest sign of 
sharing the emotions of his hearers. 


* © 


NOVEL MOUSE-TRAP. 


A newspaper describes the loss of a valuable 
ring and its very peculiar discovery. It had found 
a useful place in the world by serving as a mouse- 
trap. 

A lady suddenly discovered that she had lost a 
diamond ring from her finger; and rememberin 
that she had just washed her hands, she thought 
possible that it had slipped from her finger in the 
operation. A plumber was called in and all the 
traps opened, with the hope of finding the jewel, 
but without avail. : 

Some time later the set bowl in the bath-room 

to be replaced, and when it was opened the 
skeleton of a mouse was found crowded in behind 
the water-pipes; and around its neck nm 
diamond ring. The mouse had feasted on a box 
of bran, which the lady used to whiten her hands, 
and into which she had dropped the ring. B 
accident the mouse had slipped its head throu 


the ring, and then fied alarm. In passin 
between the pipes the ring was caught and hel 
its wearer. 


* © 


DISTINCTION, NOT DIFFERENCE. 


A group of small boys, gathered under a big 
oak, had listened spellbound for an hour to Uncle 
Enoeh’s tales of adventure by land and by sea, on 
the field of battle and in the trackless forest. 


At last the hero of all the adventures paused for 
breath, and one of his listeners ventured a single 
gasping question. 

“Uncle Enoch,” he stammered, “I s’pose—I 
s’pose you never ran away from anything in all 
your life, did you? Not from bears nor tigers nor 
cannons nor wild Indians, nor—nor any’ 

Uncle Enoch pulled his spectacles well down on 
his long nose, and gazed benignly over them at 
this venturesome Zea" perecn. 

“Benny,” he said, the tone of one safely 
arrived at the seat of wisdom, “you live long 
enough an’ you'll find out ’tisn’t ever best to run 
away from anger, no matter what; but you’ll see 


times when you'll change front an’ advance in the 


other direction ’bout as fast as you can go.” 
® © 


OPENING FOR AN ARGUMENT. 


Two members of a scientific society were dis- 


| cussing rgcent discoveries while at an annual 
| reunion of the organization. One was an elderly 


bachelor and the other a maiden of equally mature 
years. 


“I dare say you have noticed,” remarked the 
lady, “that in St. Joseph, Missouri, a Chicago 
electrician not long ago succeeded in restoring an 
unmistakably dead cat to life?” 

“Yes,” he replied, ‘‘I have noticed it with sorrow 
and indignation. If he wanted to prolong the life 


of some creature, why in the name of all that | 


is righteous and of good report did he select a 
cat? 


What she would have said in rejoinder could 
only be conjectured from her flashing eyes, for at 
this moment they were summoned to refreshments. 


* © 


JAPANESE COURAGE. 


A New York exchange tells of the courage of 
the Japanese in the late encounter with China. 
It is seldom that a more striking instance of valor 
is witnessed. 


When the allies lay under fire from the walls of 
Tientsin, the Japanese held two rows of huts along 
the south canal. Between these rows was an open 
space, commanded by the Chinese fire. 

A soldier was started with a verbal order across 
this zone. in thirty yards he fell dead. 
Another soldier instantly dashed out with the 
message, and he fell likewise. Like clockwork a 
third soldier ran out, and there was a roar of 
cheers from the allies as the brave Japanese made 
the trip in safety. 


* © 


PRETTY FAR OFF. 
A summer resident in a New Hampshire village, 


| a lady who, in Horace Walpole’s phrase, “sits at 
| the top of the world,” was making her first friendly 


call of the season upon the family of an old widower. 


Only the father was at home, one of the girls 
being absent on a visit to the other sister, who 
been married Saring the past winter. 

, e daughters. 
“Yes,” said the father, ‘“‘Mary made out real 
well. But I do’ know’s I'll ever work ’ Lizbeth off. 
There’s a young man been comin’ here steady now 
for two year, an’ he’s no further on yet, ma’am, 
than me ’n’ you.” 


* © 


HINGED ON THE COWS. 


The London Outlook speaks of a lover with an 
agricultural cast in his eye which boded ill for his 
lass. 


He was a dairyman who owned thirty or forty 
cows. He was arranging with the minister about 
his wedding, and was bidden to name the hour. 

“Well, sir,” he replied, “TI canna say just to an 
hour or so. There’s the cows, ye see; but I’ll be 
there as soon as ever I can.” 
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No Feature counts more than beautiful teeth, and 
they require care. Rubifoam is bottled tooth-care. 
(Adv. 
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WATERPROOF GLUE. 


W GLUE which is strictly WATER- 
PROOF. Information and prices supplied by the 


CASEIN COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
74 John St., New York, N. Y. 


Let the 
Head Decide. 


The head ought to have some-| 
thing to say about what the stomach 
receives and how the food is prepared. 
Now, the difference between lard 
and COTTOLENE is the difference 
between the hog and the cotton- 
There’s nothing delicate 
or attractive about the hog — he 
offends all our senses. Look at him, | 
hear him, touch him, smell him, 
taste him! On the other hand, | 
you have 


White 


Cottolene 


made of refined vegetable oil, as 
clean, pure, sweet, and healthful as 
the Southern sun that produces it, 
with just enough choice and whole- 
some beef suet added to give the oil 
consistency. 
Think of the difference between 
COTTOLENE and lard and let the 
head decide what to use for shorten- 
ing and frying. 
The N. K. Fairbank Company, 


Chicago—New York—Montreal, 
Sole Manufacturers. 


FREE! Our dainty bookl 
Public Secret,” 

free to any address. For two 2cent 
stamps we will send free our 125-page 
recipe k, “ Home Helps,” ted | 
by Mrs. Rorer. | 
























The “Go-=Lightly Kind.”’ 
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MARCH 28, 1901. 





OUTDOOR 


exercise and the 
healthful deep 
breathing which 
fills the lungs and 
clears the blood, 
the results of .... 


CYCLING, 


will build up the 
weak and fortify 
the strong against 
declining old age. 


AF 


1901 
Imperial 
Wheels, 


** Go-lightly kind,’’ are 
better than ever—they 
always were leaders. 


aA 


We prefer to have you see 
and examine Imperials, 
but our Catalogue gives 
all details. It is FREE. 
Cleveland Sales 
Department, 
Westfield, Mass. 
Westera Branch, Chicago. 








































































































EASTERN BRANCH: 36 Warren St., New York. 








AN INDEPENDENT MAN 
is every rider ofa 


CRESCENT 
BICYCLE 


Independent because he knows he can 
get there and get bach—because he knows 
he can depend upon his Crescent. 


One illustration of Crescent quality: 
Over 286,000 Crescents have been sold, 
fitted with our arch fork crowns, and not , 
one of these crowns has ever been broken. 


The absolute certainty about the quality 
of Crescents probably accounts for the fact 
that more Crescents have been sold each 
year for the last six years than any 
other bicycle, and that Crescent sales 
have increased steadily each year. 


Model 61—The “ Fifty Dollar Crescent.” 


WE make all styles of Crescents, $22, $25, $35, 

$50, $60 and $65. See them at our local agent’s 
store, or do the next best thing—send for our beau- 
tiful new catalogue, which tells all about them. 


Crescent Sales Department. 


MAIN OFFICE: 497-501 Wells St.. Chicago, I. 


PACIFIC COAST BRANCH: 411 Market St.. San Francisco. 


Surely the 
Crescent is a 
Dependable 
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stood waiting for him, I carried it to the door, | 
and heard for the fortieth time that I had “good 
face.” ‘That might have lost me a good deal | 
of time, if 1 hadn’t been ready for him,” I said, | 
complacently, covering the meat with a pan to | 
keep it hot. | 
| In five minutes more all was in readiness for | 
, ‘ | the guests. I fanned myself with a newspaper. 
— | “If mother could only see how I have planned | 
-PARTY. this whole thing, —” 
= pigeehe oe - My self-congratulations were cut short by a 
—— terrifying crash in the dining-room. When 1 | 

Dick and I hunted all over the Indian reserva- | mechanically turned the knob, the door flew back | 
tion, but nobody could be found to help with the | against the wall with a bang. A blast of air | 
housework except Long Stone. To be sure, he | filled with sand and fine earth struck me in the | 
could clean the ceilings without using a step-| face. I rubbed my eyes, and at length managed | 
ladder, but his cooking was more suitable to a | to see that two windows lay on the dining-room | 
teepee than a white man’s cottage. It was | floor in fragments. A sand-storm had never | 
a lucky thing for us both that I had had long | entered into my calculations! 
experience at keeping house, for that summer) “This is what it is to live on the plains,” I 
there were six traders to cook for besides Dick, | thought, vaguely. 
and the thermometer stood at one hundredand| The rain now began dashing half-way across 
five degrees for weeks at a time. the room, apparently in slanting streams of mud. 

“Ada,” said Dick, one morning, ‘Colonel | It seemed an hour before I could get the shutters 
Raymond and four of his staff will ride through closed. I glanced at the bespattered face of the | 
here day after to-morrow. ‘They’ll leave at) clock. There was no time to touch hangings or | 
sundown, but they’ll be here three hours or so. | walls. Not a minute could be wasted in regret, | 
Don’t you think we’d better ask them here to} either, and I turned resolutely to the buried 
dinner?” table. Everything on it needed to be washed. | 

“Yes,” said I, “of course.” With a heavy heart I piled the dishes up on a | 

“And let’s have just as many good things to | tray and put on one of my every-day tablecloths. 
eat as we can, because the fellows haven’t sat! But these calamities seemed small when I 
down to a regular dinner-table for months. Be | stepped into the kitchen. One look at the miser- | 
sure you have lemon pie; the colonel likes it.” | able stove made my blood run cold. Depositing 

“All right,” I answered. the dishes at the sink, I seized a brush and 

Then Dick went across to the store to deal out | attempted a few excavations. But I stopped, | 
the Indians’ rations, and I laid my plans. I| paralyzed. I had guessed that there wasa thick, | 
always did try to have everything as dainty as| black layer over the mashed potato and the 
squash, and that the gravy and even one end of 
the roast must have suffered; but it had not 
occurred to me that the rain beating down the 
chimney would put the fire out! 1 looked out of 
the window ; the wind and rain had slackened, 
now that the mischief was done. 

“A new fire might perhaps burn,” I thought, 
hopelessly; “but how to start it and wash the | 
sinkful of dishes and do anything with this food, 
all in about five minutes! And I planned to do 
everything so beautifully !’”” 

Well, I lived through it. The water in the 
teakettle was still warm, and I promptly put it 
and the dishes into the dish-pan together. As I 
did so, a shadow came across the window in 
front of me. It was Long Stone, with his copper 
face close to the glass. “Me help?” he said, 
and I nodded fervently. 

“Me know!” he cried, when he entered the | 
kitchen, and with a long-handled spoon he began | 
skimming the sand-coating off the vegetables. I | 
did not approve of this measure, but Long Stone 
succeeded in making a very satisfactory fire. 
He swept the dining-room, too, but enough sand | 
remained so that, as I walked about, my skirts | 
made weird patterns on the linoleum. 

Some precious beef-drippings, saved since 
Sunday, helped me replace the ruined gravy. 
The cold things in the ice-box were, of course, 
possible, because out there on those sandy plains | unharmed. As for the rest, to my sorrow, we 
the men often are pretty desolate and homesick ; | sat down to a table furnished forth largely with 
but this occasion was unusually important, for | canned vegetables. Dinner was a half-hour late, | 
all these strange men were Dick’s particular | but as the colonel had been delayed himself by 
friends, and it was the colonel who got him his | the storm, it made little difference. 
position. Besides, it was to be our very first] Our visitors were gratifyingly hungry; in fact, 
dinner-party. | Dick has always protested manfully, after the 

Of course, in that wilderness there weren’t | fashion of sympathetic husbands, that “every- 
many things to work with; it was not like | thing went off tip-top.” I tried to look calm and 
arranging for a dinner in a city. But I got the | unruffled; but I almost gave up when I was 
best that could be found. I had a splendid | bringing in the dessert. The puddings were 
large roast, and plenty of hot, fresh vegetables, | unhurt, for the molds had been tightly covered; | 
and several little cold things, like radishes and | but I wanted to mount our Indian pony and run | 
pickles and sliced tomatoes. For dessert, besides away when I stepped out on the back porch | 
three lemon pies, I made a lot of little puddings | after the handsome lemon pies. I had never | 
to steam the last few minutes before dinner. | thought of them, for I had been too excited over 
The pies were beauties. ‘Nobody in the world | the accidents indoors. Now they had three 
could make frosting stand up higher or fluffier | layers instead of two. They went to Red Dog’s 
than that, if I did make it,” I said, eying them | teepee the next day. 
critically as I stood them carefully on the shelf! There are few sights more pathetic than a | 
in our shady back porch. desecrated frosted lemon pie, and the discovery | 

The table, I flattered myself, would have |of these upset my composure to such an extent 
looked well in a Fifth Avenue residence, with that I could not forbear remarking, as I poured 
its glossy linen and shining glass and silver. | the coffee, “Prairie storms are of no assistance | 
The china that Dick and I bought on our | to housekeepers.” 
wedding-trip, six weeks before, had never looked | It was very comforting when the dear, genial 
80 beautiful. In fact, every bit of the tiny house | old colonel said, with a fatherly smile, “We all 
was delightful to see. All day I had kept the | know something about that. My wife has 
hot sun shut out, and now a faint breeze was | been through just this kind of thing time and | 
slightly swaying the muslin draperies. The | time again. But,” he added, with a comtty | 
window-panes I had with my own hands made | pow, “I see that it takes more than a tornado 
clean and speckless. Not the smallest particle | to do any damage to a dinner at your house, 
of dust could be seen on walls, furniture or floor. | Mrs, Burbank.” ELLEN LAKE 

“It’s no wonder the officers’ wives admire : * 
this house,” I thought, happily. “The colonel 
Surely can’t help thinking it is lovely.” 

The little dining-room clock began to strike, 
and | obeyed it as the soldiers obey the reveille. 
By the time the fourth stroke sounded, I was in 
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FROZEN VENICE. 


The dawn of the new century will not soon be 
forgotten by the inhabitants of northern Italy. 
the kitchen with the potato-masher in my hand. | On New-year’s eve even Paris could offer but 
There was ample time before half past four, the small justification for her title of the Gay City. 
hour the guests were expected, to have every- A dingy rain was falling, and the shoppers | 
thins ready to goon the table. Colonel Raymond | gathered their crop of presents under very 
himself had never planned his military operations | disagreeable conditions. At Milan things were 
More minutely than I had arranged every detail | worse, for the illuminations that had been 
of that dinner, arranged for had to be abandoned entirely. 

As I was drawing the roast from the oven,I| The rain was followed by a sharp frost that 
heani a strange, low-pitched humming at the | was phenomenal in its intensity, and that covered 
back door. It would have startled me early in | the region between Milan and Venice with ice. 





the summer, but I knew that it was only Red | The wind settled down to the east, and froze the | * 


Dog, and that he would ask me for coffee. | warmth-loving Italians to the marrow. 
Quickly pouring a cupful from the pot which| Describing this cold beginning of the century, | 


COMPANION. 


English Public Opinion records the fact that 
one morning ice was found in the courtyard of 
the doge’s palace; the next morning it was an 
inch thick, and for the following ten days the 
pavement surrounding the walls was covered 
with a glassy sheet. The frost was so severe 
that the lagoons were frozen over, communication 
with Mestre being interrupted. 

Such severe weather had not been known in 
Venice for seven years, and the unpreparedness 
of the natives for it was painfully noticeable. 
The Venetians shriveled up under the cold. 
Perhaps one pitied the gondoliers the most, for 
their profession caused them to suffer much from 
exposure. Their chilled fingers could hardly | 
grasp the oar. The weather proved too much 
for the irrepressible fund of chaff for which they 
are noted. 

Across the piazza of St. Mark the wind swept 
with piercing effect, and nobody was inclined 
to dally by the way. The band played with 
numb fingers to a very small audience, and the 
shopkeepers waited outside their doors in a vain 
hope of catching customers. 

The gondoliers declined to venture on the 
Grand Canal. Their wisdom was proved by 
the sinking of two of these fair-weather craft. 
Travellers who had intended to leave that night | 
had to wait for the moderating of the wind. | 
When morning came, the icicles under the bridges | 
and on the prows of the gondolas were longer 
than ever, and Venice shivered all day. 

She was no worse off than the rest of northern 
Italy. All the way to Ferrara the watercourses 
presented an appearance that would have glad- 
dened the heart of a Dutchman. But Italians 
do not skate. 
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SNEEZING AN OFFENSE. 


In the time of William IV. the then Duke of 
Norfolk was referred to as “something of a boor’’ 
for sneezing violently at a state banquet when 
the king was present. Stray Stories prints the 
following instances where sneezing was regarded 
as a great breach of good manners: 

Sir F. Hastings Doyle, in his autobiography, 
relates how, in the fifties, Lord Halifax was 
walking with Lord Dundas, when the latter | 
suddenly began to make hideous faces to such | 
a degree that Lord Halifax became seriously | 
alarmed and gasped out: “Shall I run for a 

loctor ?”” 





Lord Dundas gave a peremptory “No!” as far 
as he was able. When he had recovered from 
his xysin, he said: 

“I was only in the agonies of trying not to 
sneeze. The awful court — in regard 
to the matter has made me ‘e ively ill many a 
time. Nowadays I cannot, from long habit, 

ly sneeze, but the sensation that brings about 
sneezing —— agonizes me.” 

The late Tsar of Russia, the father of the 
present ruler, once hazarded the opinion that 
a certain distinguished Englishman was “much 
wanting in polish and good manners,”’ because he, 
poor man, sneezed at a Russian court reception. 
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HIS EDUCATION. 


Several years ago an effort was made to collect | 
all the chimney-sweepers in the city of Dublin | 
for the purpose of education. In connection | 
with this attempt the Christian Observer cites | 
a story. 

Among the boys came a little fellow who was 
asked if he knew his letters. 

“Oh, yes, sir,”” was the reply. 

**Do you spell?” : 

“Oh, yes, sir,’”’ was again the answer. 

“Do you read?” 

“Oh, yes, sir.” 

**What book did you learn from?” 

“T never had a book in my life, sir.” 

“And who was your schoolmaster ?” 

“Oh, I never was at school.” 

Hiere was a singular case. A boy could read 
and spell without a book or master! But what 
was the fact? Why, another little sweep had | 
taught him to read by showing him the letters | 
over the shop doors which they passed as they | 





went thro the city. His teacher, then, was | 
another little swee fice himself, and his book | 
the sign-boards on the shops. What may not be | 


done by trying? 


Absolutely Pure Vermont 


Maple Sugar and Syrup. SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 
B. R. DEMERITT, Waterbury, Vermont. 
“Oh! how my head aches!” 
NE Cures any kind of 
ADACHE in a 
There 
half mile, kills at 
200 yards, safe and acc 
rate, just the thing for 
boys, given for coliing cay, six lbs. our best Black 


few minutes. is 
“just as good” as 

Tea at 50 cents ver rite to-day for instructions. 

NEW ENGLAND SUPPLY COMPANY, West id, Mass. 


rial Size 10 cts. All dealers or 

NERVEASE CoO., Boston, Mass. 

PEEP O’ DAY POULTRY 
SPECIALTIES. 

Brooders that have made us 

famous; best and most widely 


used. Accommodate from 50 to 100 
chickens. Prices #7 upward. 


Poultry-Houses made to ac- 
commodate from 10 to 100_ hens 
prices $14 upward. Well-made an 
painted. Shipped in sections, easily 
put together. 

1901 Illustrated Catalogue of Peep O’ 
= Day Specialties, including Treatise 
- a“ on Chicken-Raising, sent PREE. 

EGGS from our fine flock of thoroughbred 
White Wyandottes, large, hardy, 
brown-egg stock, extra layers, 13 eggs, 81.00: 


F. HODGSON, Box 50, Dover, Mass. 











by mail. 















The Gem Air- 
Rifle ; shoots one- 
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MY SITUATION 


WITH EUREKA FIRE HOsE Co. was obtained for me by 
Burdett College of Actual Business and Shorthand.— 
Miss E. F. Anderson, Melrose, Mass. Write to BURDETT 
COLLEGE, 6% Washington St., Boston, for prospectus. 





GIVEN AWAY 


With a prize assortment of 
Soaps, Extracts, Perfumes, 
Our premium Cata- 
logue yours for the asking. 


Write to-day. 
Home Supply Co., Dept. B, 70 Centre St., New Haven, Conn. 
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INDIAN DECORATIONS. 








There is an unusual demand at this time for Indian 
Decorations in Indian colors for dens, cozy corners, 
ete. e have Sitting Bull, Wolf Robe, Red Cloud, 
White Man, Hattie Tom, Broken Arm, White Buffalo 
and many others, some in full figures, others in masks 
and ues, done in Papier-Mache. They will not 


lai 
reat. chip off or crack as do plaster models; weigh 
very little and can be hung with a pin or tack. Indian 


asks. 868, 869, 870, 871, about six inches 
high, in Indian colors, each prepaid, 50 cents 
For other designs see our ads in other papers. If your 
dealer has none in stock, send us his name, state your 
wants and we will see that youare supplied. Write for 
“ Artistic Decorations,” a booklet sent free; shows 


many other pieces. Reference, First Nat’] Bank, Milwaukee. 
Na Papier-Mache Works, 412E.WaterSt.,Milwaukee, Wis. 








ROSE-LEAF BALM 


for the 
Skin and Complexion. 


Cures all roughness, irritation and eruptions of 


the skin. Is cooling and soothing, affording in- 
stant relief. Softens the skin and cures it. 
“Tt gives me pleasure to recommend your 


*Rose-Leaf Balm’ as the best preparation of its 
kind that I have ever used.”’—Maude Adams. 


Sold by all druggists. Sample by mail for roc. 
Send for Booklet, ‘Balm Bits,” free. 


few ROSE-LEAF BALM CO., 210 State St., Boston. 






























Should be preserved in the 


Gilson 
Adjustable Album 


Always Full of Pictures 
because it is expansible 
and contractible. Flexi- 
ble and stiff covers and 
leaves. All sizes, styles 
and prices. Catalogue and 
Photographic Guide Free. 


THE CARTER'S INK COMPANY, Boston, 
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OF OFC) es 0 Os Bs 8 
CORSET. 


Desired Straight 











Gives the 


Front Effect. 


No Pins, Buttons or 
Sewing. 


A Great Improvement. 
TRY THEM. 
Sold by the Leading Stores, 


Or Handsome Sample Pair; 
by mail, 25 cents. 
THE CLARK MFG. COMPANY, 
Makers, 


657 Washington St., Boston. 
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A New Home 


The constantly increasing demand 
sabadals ; for Minard’s Liniment has neces- 
MINARD'S LINIMENT :or sitated the erection of the new five- 

story building located at the Boston 
ee Fad Be = entrance to the new Charlestown 
Pe’ | : - bridge, for the preparation of this 
Manat. standard remedy. 
|MINARD'S LINIMENT It is clean to use—has no equal for 
se . ——- allaying inflammation and soreness in 
3 Le a = 2 any part of the body, and has justly 
tos ; earned its title, «* King of Pain.’’ 


—wa 


MINARDS LN A Good Thing. 
mm ae Rub It In. 


Slee — Nothing like it for quick relief. 


MINARD'S LINIMEN Awarded medal at Colonial and 
Indian Exhibition, London, 1886. 
A large bottle, 25 cents, at all 
druggists. Take no substitutes, 
e 9 Is the 
Minard’s Best. 
BOW-WOWS and 
FE R E E ME-OWS, Hand- 
some Picture Book 
for children, 12 pages lithographed in 
colors. Our adv. only on back cover. 
Send for it to-day. <A postal will do. 


MINARD’S LINIMENT MFG. CO., Boston. 








Beautify the School Grounds. 


T IS encouraging to know how enthusiastically pupils, teachers 

¥ and friends of the schools have taken hold of this work of beau- 

tifying the school grounds. This sentiment needs to be encour- 

aged by every one having any interest in the welfare of the public 

schools of the land. You may have nochildren in the school, yet 

~ you have a duty to do in aiding in the work of beautifying your 
school grounds for the benefit of other people’s children. 

THE COMPANION is glad to offer its aid to any one so interested. 
Let us hear from you at once, and we will send you free by return mail 
a copy of our booklet, How to Set Out Trees and Flowers, as well 
as other literature which will make it easy and possible for you to 
beautify the school grounds in which you are interested. 


To the Pupils of Our Public Schools. 


Show this notice to your teacher, and ask her to send for the 
Booklet on Schoolhouse Improvement. It is FREE to her. 





THE YourTH’s CoMPANION is deeply interested in all that has to do with the 
welfare of our public schools. It feels that a universal beautifying of the school 
grounds will be of inestimable benefit to the pupils, to the schools, and to the 
towns and villages in which they are located. 


GARDEN SCENE FROM FAUST. 
NDORSED by musicians of national fame— awarded fifty-three 
Gold and Silver Medals in competition with the world’s best 
makes—used in more than fifteen thousand homes of the best 
musical people of Boston and vicinity, the 


McPhail Piano 


stands unequaled for brilliancy of tone, rich, deep, singing quality, 
beauty and excellence of finish. Compare it with other high-grade 
makes. For sixty-two years Made on Honor — Sold on Merit. 


The illustration here shown is reduced from a page of our Handsome Art Catalogue, 
the most artistic Piano Catalogue ever published. Free, send for it. 


A. M. McPHAII, PIANO CO., 784 Washington St., Boston. 
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THE ZON-O-PHONE. 


The value of this Zon-o-phone is so 
great and our Offer is so generous that 
this Premium Offer stands alone, and is 
not connected with any other Offer 
of Gifts. When you select a Zon- 
o-phone no other Premium or 
Gift will be allowed. We 
have combined the entire 
value of Gift and Premium 
in this One Special 


PARAS 


ZON-O-PHONE, $15.00 
RECORDS, 3.00 


Total, $18.00 


All for only 
SEVEN NEW 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


AN ENTERTAINER FOR PLEASURE. 


The Zon-o-phone is a fairy tale of science. It can be made to laugh, cry, tell 
stories, sing sacred or comic songs, talk in any language or dialect, and repeat the 
music of a fully equipped band. In fact, it is in itself an organized Entertain- 
ment Company that is sure to please an audience for a whole evening. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER. Any Companion subscriber who will 


SS secure and send us SEVEN NEW sub- 
scriptions to The Youth’s Companion will be entitled to one of these superb 
instruments. Price $15.00 each. It must be sent by express, charges paid by 
receiver. As a still further inducement, we will give FREE with each Zon- 
o-phone special Records to the value of $3.00. 


PERRY MASON Bos 
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